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NEWS OF 


in France inspire nothing but mis- 
giving and depression. Members of the Pétain Govern- 
ment are vying with each other in their enthusiasm for 
capitulation, the only difference between them being as to 
whether France is to find her future as a satellite of Germany 
or of Italy. M. Laval, who is the chief political figure in the 
administration—for whatever Marshal Pétain may be he ts not 
that—is, of course, traditionally pro-Italian, and he must be 
supposed to be the originator of the idea of a Latin bloc com- 
prising Spain, Italy and France. That, however, is dropping 
into the background. Germany is recognised as the controlling 
factor, and the Pétain Government is clearly ready to act as 
Herr Hitler desires. Under either plan, manifestly, a democratic 
France would be an impossible anomaly, and it is only a part of 
the whole process which has wrought France’s calamitous disin- 
tegration in the past fortnight that the Senate and the Chamber, 
or more probably a packed remnant of them, are to be asked 
next week to adopt a new constitution “under the high 
authority of Marshal Pétain” to take the necessary measures 
for France’s recovery. France, in other words, is to go totali- 
tarian. Meanwhile, the greatest soldiers of France have been 
speeding east and south, General Weygand to Syria, General 
Gouraud to Morocco, to ensure that the surrender of France’s 
Empire shall be as ee as the surrender of France itself. 
How far they have succeeded is not yet clear. None of this, 
of course, can last. France has not lost her soul in a week. She 
is shattered and dazed, but she remains, and will remain, France. 
In every way possible Britain must work for her resurrection. 


EVELOPMENTS 


Russia, Germany and Rumania 

Russia’s ultimatum to Rumania and the march of her troops 
into Bessarabia and Bukovina recall her action when she occu- 
pied eastern Poland last September. Then she was implement- 
ing an agreement with Germany, but in a manner and at a 
moment not expected by her new-found ally nor congenial to 
her. The general understanding between the two Govern- 
ments may have envisaged the ultimate restoration of Bessarabia 
to Russia, but the last thing that Germany can desire is that 
the Balkans should be set aflame at the very moment when she 
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proposes to concentrate her energies on Great Britain, or that 
Russia should be quietly establishing her power on the Danube 
close to the all-important oil-ficlds. The Soviet Government is 
certainly under no illusions about the benevolence of Germany, 
and knows that the complete success of Hitler would lead to the 
smashing of its influence in the Balkans, and that in the mean- 
while Italy will be seizing the opportunity to stake out claims 
of her own. But its action in Poland and in Bessarabia is pro- 
bably due to more than the desire to interpose territory between 
Russia and the might of Germany. An_all-triumphant 
Germany would make short work of eastern Poland and 
Bessarabia. Stalin is putting spokes in the wheel to check that 
triumphant progress. And it is precisely at this moment, when 
Italy is making overtures to the anti-Communist elements in 
France, that the Moscow radio insists on the Red sympathies of 
the Rumanian people, and declares that whole army battalions 
with their officers tried to put themselves under Soviet protec- 
Such propaganda may be calculated to play on many con- 
flicting fears and ambitions—the fears of Italians and of 
Rumanian Iron Guards, the ambitions of Hungarians and 
Bulgarians, to say nothing of the despair of Iron Guard victims. 


tion. 


The Plight of King Carol 

The position of King Carol of Rumania is hard indeed. 
First he felt compelled to bend his policy to the Nazis by 
restoring the Iron Guard to favour, and next he has had to 
yield his northern territories to Russia. The cession of 
Bessarabia and Bukovina has immediately fired the Hungarians 
to press their claims on Transylvania, backed by threats of 
massed troops on the frontier, and the attitude of Bulgaria in 
regard to the Dobrudja is uncertain. The Fascist Iron Guards, 
released from prison, are running amok in the planned pastime 
of Jew-baiting, and there have been riots in Galatz, whence 
Communists were endeavouring to return to Soviet Bessarabia. 
Immediate developments are hard to foresee. The report that 
King Carol has appealed to Mussolini is denied, but he has 
certainly appealed to Hitler, and been told in reply that he 
can expect no help of any kind from Germany. It does not 
even appear that Hungary’s designs on Transylvania will re- 
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ce.ve any check from Berlin. That may encourage Russia in 
any further ambitions she may be entertaining. A National 
Government markedly pro-Axis in colour is apparently to be 
formed at Bucharest. It may have to cope with a revolution. 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie 

Mr. Wendell Willkie, elected Republican candidate for the 
Presidency at the Philadelphia Convention on the 6th ballot by 
an almost unanimous vote, has still to make his speech of 
acceptance, and still to engage in that discussion of foreign 
affairs with Mr. Roosevelt to which the President immediately 
invited him and which the new candidate immediately wel- 
comed. Out of the latter unexpected results might spring. 
Mr. Roosevelt, by his appointment to the Cabinet of Republi- 
cans like Mr. Stimson and Colonel Knox, has shown how deep 
is his conviction of the need for national unity in the face of 
external menace, and Mr. Willkie (who, when asked ten days 
ago whether he was in favour of giving aid to Britain, answered 
simply and uncompromisingly, “ Yes”) may be considered on 
that point to hold precisely the same view. It would be a 
Strange turn of fortune if two men pursuing identical policies 
on the dominant issue of foreign affairs were to fight the cam- 
paign on what for every far-sighted American (though not for 
every back-block American) must be the subordinate question 
of domestic differences. As to élection prospects nothing can 
be said till it is known, as it will be within a fortnight, whether 
Mr. Roosevelt is to stand for a third term, and whether the 
Republican machine, which did its best to prevent Mr. Willkie 
from being chosen as candidate, shows itself enthusiastic or 
only lukewarm for him in the actual contest. But it is certain 
in any event that a President anxious to give every assistance 
to the Allies short of war will be installed in the White House 
in January, whether his political label be Republican or Demo- 
crat. Meanwhile, the approval by the relevant Senate Com- 
mittees of the nominations of Mr. Stimson and Colonel Knox 
is another gratifying evidence of America’s temper. 


Japan Extends Her Claims 

Japan, having taken full advantage of Britain’s preoccupa- 
tion with the war to press her demands concerning supplies to 
China via the Burma Road and Hong-kong, is now stating her 
larger demands in grandiose terms. The broadcast by Mr. 
Arita, the Foreign Minister, extended Japan’s claims for a 
“ New Order ” in China to a “ New Order ” in East Asia. To 
speak of these claims as a Monroe Doctrine for the Far 
East is a misnomer, since the United States never arrogated to 
herself the rights which Japan now asserts. Mr. Arita no longer 
contents himself with the status quo and the maintenance of 
Japanese military and economic interests. He spoke of the 
uniting of all the region of East Asia and the South Seas in a 
single sphere of peoples culturally, racially, and economically 
related, with Japan as its centre and stabilising force. The 
suggestion was that Japan is disinterested in European and 
American affairs, and expects Europeans and Americans to be 
disinterested in East Asiatic affairs. ‘The doctrine is a vague 
one, but the warning is clear—Japan will resent any attempt 
to dispose of territory in East Asia or the South Seas, whether 
hitherto Dutch or French, and demands a free hand in China. 
Neither Great Britain nor the United States could admit any 
such claim for a moment, and it is well understood at Wash- 
ington that the chief resistance to it at the moment must come 
from America. 





Germany and the Channel Islands 

It has pleased the German High Command to announce the 
occupation of the island of Guernsey as a “daring coup de 
main” of the German Air Force. Why “daring” is not 
evident, since there were no British armed forces there, no 
military equipment, and no intention of offering resistance. 
The Channel Islands lie just off the coast of Normandy, and 
could soon be brought under gun-fire from the French coast. 
If they were of strategic value there would be a case for fortify- 
ing and holding them. But to the Germans they offer no advan- 
tages which control of the coasts of Normandy and Brittany 
does not confer, and their defence in such circumstances is 
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impossible. The decision to demilitarise the islands, taken a 
week earlier, was anounced by the Home Office last Friday, 
By that time the children and much of the adult population 
had already been evacuated, armed forces and equipment with- 
drawn, and most of this year’s produce of the staple crops has 
been shipped. The subsequent bombing of the islands by 
German aircraft, characteristically wanton and barbarous as it 
was, is perhaps attributable to a desire to embarrass the last 
stage of evacuation. 


Uncertainty in Syria 

The Pétain Government in France has not ceased to apply 
pressure to the Commanders in the French Colonial Empire, 
ordering them to accept the terms of the surrender. The 
position is still obscure in Morocco, where the feeling has been 
strongly in favour of a continuance of the struggle. In Syria, 
too, M. Puaux and General Mittelhauser were disposed to 
join the movement headed by General de Gaulle, but the per- 
sonal intervention of General Weygand, who was Commander 
in Syria before he assumed the High Command in France, has 
turned the scale against continued resistance, and General 
Mittelhauser has ordered the cessation of hostilities. The 
armistice terms made no demand for a change of status in 
Syria, where France held the League Mandate. In view of 
the uncertainties arising from General Mittelhauser’s order, it 
was essential that the British Government should speak clearly. 
This it has done in stating its assumption that any attempted 
occupation of Syria by Germany or Italy would be opposed by 
the French forces, and that it holds itself free to take any 
necessary measures to ensure that the country is not used as a 
base for attacks upon the Middle Eastern countries which 
Britain is pledged to defend. It is only fair to the French 
officers, officials and population of Syria to say that they are 
distressed by the role allotted to them by the Pétain Govern- 
ment, and they are not indifferent to the indignation apparent 
among the Arabs. Turkey, of course, is greatly concerned at 
the situation, as her defences are based, as are ours in Pales- 
tine, on the assumption that Syria would be held by an actively 
friendly Power. The British statement, it is reported, was 
approved by both Turkey and Irak before it was issued. 


When Germany Was Defeated 

Captain Cyril Falls, the Military Correspondent of The 
Times, has performed an important service in preparing his 
excellent pamphlet, Was Germany Defeated in 1918? (Oxford 
Pamphlets on World Affairs, 3d.). None of Hitler’s lies has 
been more persistent or more congenial in Germany than 
the fiction that the Allies did not inflict upon her a military 
defeat; but it can only be shown to be a lie by a careful his- 
torical account of the hundred days’ fighting in 1918 in which 
the German armies were so thoroughly hammered that they 
could neither continue their resistance nor retreat without 
breaking up in disorder. The Allied offensive at length 
deprived the German armies of the use of one great lateral 
railway running through Meziéres, Hirson and Aulnoye, and 
the capture of these junctions restricted them to lines of retreat 
wholly incapable of bearing their full weight. Such was the 
strategy. By November 6th the Allies were near Aulnoye and 
Meziéres and the Germans were compelled to accept Marshal 
Foch’s terms for an armistice. The account given by Captain 
Falls is simple and clear. The evidence is well marshalled. 
Anyone who reads the pamphlet must be convinced that the 
Germans were compietely defeated in the field. The lie they 
persistently disseminate regarding that is irrefutably exposed 
for what it is. 


Mr. Chamberlain on National Unity 

A fundamental misunderstanding of the British attitude of 
mind has been revealed by a few critics in America who, 
observing the faint-heartedness of the Pétain Government in 
France, have wondered whether there are similarly faint-hearted 
elements within the Government of Great Britain. It is a pity 
that the delegate conference of the National Union of Railway- 
men, in demanding the removal of Mr. Chamberlain, should 
appeared to associate itself with this view. To demand pro- 
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scriptions now would be to destroy national unity. While 
the present Government is unquestionably a more effectual 
war Government than the last, it is strengthened and in nowise 
weakened by including some members of the latter, whilst 
Mr. Chamberlain himself, who controls a large majority of 
the House of Commons, is indispensable. The strength 
of the present administration lies in the fact that it genuinely 
represents all parties in politics and all classes in the nation— 
it is a strong combination of Conservatism, Liberalism and 
Labour. Weaken any one of these and the whole fabric would 
be weakened. In his broadcast on the home and overseas 
services last Sunday Mr. Chamberlain said that to listen to idle 
tales about disunion in the Cabinet is to lend oneself to German 
propaganda and play the Nazi game. Any foreigner who 
supposes that Conservatism in this country is disposed to any 
weakening before any conceivable onslaught is ignorant of the 
political mentality of Great Britain. Under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Mr. Churchill men of every party are united for the 
unflinching prosecution of the war till Hitlerism is defeated. 


Equipment for the Forces 

The Ministry of Supply has come to fill the place it deserves 
in the public mind since the withdrawal from Dunkirk. Mr. 
Churchill has candidly admitted the sevesity of the losses in 
guns, tanks, lorries and equipment generally when the men, 
but not the material, of the B.E.F. were evacuated from France, 
How far have we gone in replacing that material and how long 
will it be before we have tanks and other weapons which will 
enable our men to meet the Germans on something like equal 
terms? Those are the questions to which everyone longed to 
hear the answers when Mr. Herbert Morrison made his state- 
ment on the production of war material last week. He could 
not, of course, give specific figures, but he said enough to show 
that the department is really getting to grips with its task. 
During his seven weeks of office there had been increases in the 
monthly rate of production of tanks, guns, small arms and 
ammunition by percentages ranging from 50 per cent. to over 
400 per cent. He wisely does not claim that the equipment 
of the Forces is anything like what it ought to be, but every 
day shows a rapid improvement. Mr. Morrison takes the view, 
essential in a crisis such as the present, that it is better to have 
too much than too little, better to have a hundred standardised 
guns that will shoot accurately than only twenty with all the 
“nice little touches” which give joy to the specialist. The 


result is that at last things are moving quickly. 


Taxation of Books 


The text of the Purchase Tax Bill, issued last Tuesday, sets 
forth the operation of the Tax as already explained in Parlia- 
ment. It describes the artich + which will be exempted from 
tax, including boots and shoes, but says nothing about books, 
whose exemption was so earnestly demanded by a distinguished 
deputation which recently waited on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Sir Kingsley Wood is reported to have said that 
if he began making concessions there would be no end to the 
demands—if books, why not boots? Yet boots, it appears, 
are exempted. Surely at this time of day, and under the con- 
ditions of this sort of war, Sir Kingsley Wood, who does not 
apply the tax to food for the body, cannot seriously insist on 
applying it to food for the mind. It is one of the evils of war 
that it tends to deprive the nation of the civilising influence 
of learning and art, and it would be intolerable indeed if the 
State—a democratic State—should add to the evil by imposing 
a tax on books. Authors, publishers and booksellers today 
are hard enough hit without this last blow from the tax- 
collector. But apart from the overwhelming case that has been 
made out for exemption on intellectual and social grounds, 
there is another argument which is purely economic. No one 
questions the importance of maintaining the export trade, and 
books in cash value alone take a considerable place among 
British exports. But books cannot be manufactured for export 
mly—the export trade depends on the home trade. Any blow 
dealt at the sale of books in Great Britain is an indirect blow 
at British exports. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The House of 
Commons is uneasy and should be uneasy. As I write we await 
the statement from the Prime Minister and the subsequent 
debate ; nothing else matters in comparison. Speculation and 
gossip have been free to move along the corridors, but nobody 
is interested in anything but facts. Behind the wonderful 
unity of the country there are still genuine and lamentable 
party differences, especially on the more extreme fronts. There 
are those who wish to dispense immediately with the services 
of certain Conservative Ministers ; there are others who wish 
to put every Communist in gaol. But the German threat to our 
shores affects every Member alike, and the House has now its 
own Local Defence Corps. Each Minister is judged solely by 
his response to the dominating, overwhelming fact of this new 
threat. Answers from some departments are still unsatis- 
factory, and the Wr Office still fails to be convincing. Mr. 
David Robertson, the Member for Streatham, exposed the bad 
conditions prevailing at railway termini, which in fact is a 
serious criticism of the Welfare Department of the War Office. 
Everyone imagined that some funds were available for this 
excellent work done by voluntary societies, but apparently this 
is not the case. 

* * * - 

Morrison and Bevin have now appeared at the despatch-box 
to defend their departments or introduce bills. Mr. Morrison 
is perhaps a little too sure of himself, but he is ably supported 
by Mr. Harold Macmillan, who at any rate has a thorough 
knowledge of business procedure. Sir Walter Layton and Mr. 
Geoffrey Crowther have been brought into the Ministry of 
Supply, and it would appear that a more efficient local 
machinery is now being instituted. We all feel that the shape 
of the Ministry is still wrong, but we trust Mr. Morrison to 
deliver the goods and to cut out bottle-necks ; he must be as 
unsparing of inefficiency as he is of himself. 

* * * * 

Mr. Bevin commands even greater confidence. He intro- 
duced a small bill, increasing benefits and contributions to keep 
pace with the cost of living. He made no apologies in his 
maiden speech. Why should he? He knows his subject inside 
out. He has now included within the scope of Unemployment 
Insurance those who earn £8 a week. At last the black-coated 
worker, if the description still is an accurate one, comes into 
his own. It remains to bring him under Health Insurance 
and to give some unity to our haphazard growth of sociat 
services, as Mr. Graham White suggested in one of his quiet, 
informative speeches. But we expect more from Mr. Bevin. He 
must convert his Ministry of Labour into a genuine Ministry 
of Employment and National Service. He too is introducing 
new blood or old blood from the Universities and the outside 
world, the latest additions being Sir William Beveridge and 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday Mr. Geoffrey Shakespeare unfolded his policy 
for taking children Overseas. He has worked hard to initiate 
his scheme and on the whole it was welcomed by the House. 
The Lord Privy Seal was compelled to intervene after a bitter 
attack from Colonel Wedgwood. The new member for Spen 
Valley, Mr. Woolley, made an effective and modest maiden 
speech and Mr. Chuter Ede enjoyed himself on his own 
ground in winding up the debate. It was clear from the 
comments and criticisms that the House would not be content 
with a small scheme and yet no one was convinced that the 
Government intended to embark on a large one. It is true 
that there is an executive Board of ten persons, but eight are 
Civil Servants. And is it really necessary to have an Advisory 
Council of thirty-five, including four Junior Ministers? The 
movement of children is no easy business, but this new piece 
of Government machinery is not impressive. We shall rely cn 
Mr. Shakespeare to drive through his policy with speed and 
precision. 

Subscription 30s. a year to any part of the world. Postage on this 
issue: Inland t4d., Foreign and Impertal td., Canada td. 
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THE PERIL OF IRELAND 


Gua BRITAIN today is threatened with imminent 
invasion. An essential condition of its successful 
defence is the successful defence of Ireland. And of the 
successful defence of Ireland there is no guarantee what- 
ever. The gravity of that situation is palpable. If Ireland 
is to be saved, for her own sake and ours, it will be in spite 
of herself and after every obstacle to successful defence 
has been deliberately erected. Politically, the very word 
Ireland is an anomaly. No such thing exists. There is 
a Northern Ireland, consisting of six counties, with a 
total population of about a million and a quarter (a 
-little more than Birmingham), and an expensive and 
elaborate apparatus of Cabinet, two Houses of Parliament 
and a separate executive, the whole headed by a Prime 
Minister as irredeemably obstinate and fixed in his 
political ideas as his counterpart in Southern Ireland, or 
Eire—and it would be difficult to say anything stronger 
than that. The Ulster Parliament is subject in essentials— 
foreign affairs, defence, external trade—to the Imperial 
Parliament at Westminster. Eire is subject to no one at 
all. It is in all respects as free as Canada. Its population 
is approximately three millions and its legislature is 
sovereign. Eire is using its independence today to preserve 
a rigid neutrality in the European conflict, to maintain full 
diplomatic relations with Germany, involving the retention 
of a German Legation in Dublin as a centre of German 
intrigue, and to refuse any kind of armed support by Britain 
against a German attack which the relative defencelessness 
of the country patently invites. 

Such a situation is from every point of view—Ulster’s, 
Eire’s, Great Britain’s—utterly deplorable. It opens the 
door to the worst disasters, including a German attack on 
Great Britain from Ireland, and if they are averted it will 
only be because the strength of the British Navy and the 
Royal Air Force is sufficient to defend an Ireland that will 
take no effective measures to defend itself, and the British 
Army, which is responsible for the defence of Ulster, proves 
capable of dashing south in time if a German attack on 
Eire comes. The vulnerability of the island needs no 
demonstration. With Brittany in Hitler’s hands German 
troop-carrying aeroplanes have a practically straight flight to 
any landing-place in Southern Ireland they may choose. 
There are plenty of Germans in Eire to give them all that 
aid, guidance and comfort which Germans in Holland so 
lavishly dispensed to the invader there. And there are the 
anarchists of the Irish Republican Army, as hostile to Mr. 
de Valera as they are to Mr. Churchill, who would support 
such German efforts to the full extent of their not incon- 
siderable ability. To resist invasion Eire possesses a per- 
manent defence force of 8,000, with reserves of rather over 
5,000, and a volunteer force of something over 16,000. 
Under the shadow of the impending peril recruiting is being 
vigorously prosecuted, but there can be no hope of pro- 
ducing a trained force in the time within which an invasion, 
if it comes, may be expected. 


In such circumstances is it utterly beyond hope that 
the two sections in Ireland should see reason and concert 
an effective defence? Few things are quite impossible, 
but the omens could hardly be more depressing. Realisa- 
tion of the danger does at least exist. In Eire party differ- 
ences have been sunk, and Mr. de Valera, Mr. Cosgrave, 
and Mr. Norton, the Labour leader, have appeared on a 
common platform at a recruiting meeting. In Ulster there 
have been sporadic voices demanding some approach to the 
south with a view to united action, and Lord Craigavon, 


the Prime Minister, last Saturday made a speech which he 
no doubt thought conciliatory, in which he declared himself 
ready to discuss with Mr. de Valera all matters concerning 
common defence, but prefaced that practical proposal with 
a declaration that he would be a party to no change in the 
constitution of Northern Ireland—a pronouncement which, 
as things are, made the offer of co-operation valueless. But 
if Lord Craigavon closes the door before he has half opened 
it, Mr. de Valera has never showed a sign of opening it a 
single inch. Theoretically Mr. de Valera is right in stand- 
ing for a united Ireland. That a country of just over four 
millions should be politically divided, and in such a way 
that within the Ulster minority of a million and a quarter 
there should be a Nationalist minority of over 400,000— 
so that the resistance to unity comes from about 800.000 
people—is fantastic enough at any time. In time of war 
it creates a danger so great that persistence in it might seem 
incredible. A federal scheme which would leave Ulster 
full local self-government within a united Ireland would 
be perfectly easy to frame. More than one such scheme 
has, in fact, been framed at different times. If there was 
ever a moment for pressing such a scheme on Ulster it 
is now. 

But if Ulster is to be judged she must be judged fairly. 
Obstinate and unyielding as she has shown herself often 
in the past, it is not she but Mr. de Valera who is making 
union impossible today. That Ulster, as a part of the British 
Commonwealth fighting for its life with Germany, should 
throw in her lot with an Eire which remains at peace with 
Germany and refuses to consider any other relationship tll 
actual invasion ¢ames, is unthinkable. No one could ask 
her to do it. No one but would think it the last act in the 
tragedy if she did do it. Yet viewed from the outside the 
lines of the kind of solution the situation demands emerge 
clearly enough. Eire is making the fatal mistake, which 
neutral after neutral has made in the past twelve months, 
of believing that the storm may somehow pass it by and 
therefore refusing, lest it should offend the potential 
aggressor, to move a finger towards concerting its defence 
with the power that could defend it. The blow falls, 
sudden defence cannot be improvised, the country takes its 
place in the train of Nazi victims. That may well be Eire’s 
fate if Britain, whose help she refuses to seek, proves unable 
to save her. A united Ireland, at war with Germany, could 
be saved without question. The British Navy, the Royal 
Air Force, and military defence forces properly organised 
and led, could make the invasion of Eire impossible— 
much more impossible than the invasion of England. The 
basis of fair co-operation between north and south is 
clear. If Ulster would abandon partition in favour of some 
federal relationship and Eire declare herself at war with 
Germany, give the German Minister his passports and 
expel or intern all other Germans, the situation would be 
saved. If Mr. de Valera did not like the idea of British 
troops on his soil even to defend that soil, let him have 
Canadian troops, or Australian, or the Poles and French 
who are under arms in Britain. The essential is that the 
soil of Eire should be defended. 

As things stand Lord Craigavon will not yield over par- 
tition and Mr. de Valera will not yield over neutrality. Mr. 
de Valera’s responsibility is the greater, for as long as his 
attitude remains what it is Lord Craigavon’s can hardly 
be impugned. Indeed, the abandonment of partition would 
be purposeless, and much worse, if it meant Ulster be- 
coming part of an Eire unopposed to Germany. There 
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are, of course, public men of some influence in Eire who 
recognise the inexpressible gravity of the present situation, 
and favour the fullest military co-operation with Great 
Britain regardless of relations with Ulster. They 
realise that as far as such co-operation is concerned Eire 
need not deal directly with Ulster, for in military matters 
Ulster is merely a subsidiary division of the United King- 
dom. But there is no sign that Mr. de Valera is prepared 
to move an inch. He will remain at peace with Germany 
till an actual invasion begins. Then Eire will trust to 
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British forces to save her somehow. They will probably 
be capable of doing it, but with far greater difficulty and at 
far greater cost than if a united Ireland had organised its 
own defence in co-operation with a Britain whose interests 
in that matter are identical with its own. The matter is so 
urgent that even in the midst of his immense preoccupa- 
tions the Prime Minister, a strong supporter of the treaty 
which in 1921 made Eire a Dominion, may reasonably be 
urged to try the effect of his personal influence in both 
camps before all hope is given up. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


(; ONFUSED as the situation is internationally, it is hardly 
less so at home. The treatment, of friendly aliens is one 
obvious case in point. The Home Office is urged on one side to 
intern the lot, and on the other (as in a convincing letter in last 
week's Spectator) to exercise justice and discrimination and 
not deprive the country of the services of able men and women 
who hate Nazism as much as Mr. Churchill does. Then there 
are accounts that reach me, on the one hand again, of the 
grossly unfair and arbitrary dismissals from Government 
departments, on the ground, for example, that an official has 
expressed in private life political opinions every detail of which 
Ministers like Mr. Herbert Morrison have habitually voiced 
on public platforms. On the other hand, there are so-called 
Fifth-Columnists about the place who deserve less rope than 
most of them are getting. I mean mainly those who accept 
the Mosley label. From a well-known authority who has 
had unusual opportunities of studying this phenomenon I have 
got a partial answer to the hitherto unanswered question, what 
motives turn normal Englishmen into traitors. First there are 
young men who have become thoroughly anti-social through 
unemployment ; they are given a place and a sense of, at any 
rate, minor importance in the Mosley movement and count on 
getting posts “when Fascism is established in Britain.” A second 
class consists of older and more or less established people who 
profess alarm at the advance of Judaistically-directed 
Socialism. A small third class is definitely anti-national for pay 
—wherever the pay comes from. And over and above all there 
are the dangerous fools who ask, “‘ How should I be any worse 
off under Hitler? ” 
* * 7 + 

As an Italian paper has significantly hastened to remark, the 
truth about Marshal Balbo’s death will probably never be 
known. The latest version, that his aeroplane was shot down 
by Italian anti-aircraft guns, opening fire on an imaginary 
enemy (for there was no attack by the R.A.F. that day), is as 
likely as any. However that may be, there is something 
curiously prophetic, as well as valuably descriptive, in a passage 
in Mr. Martin Moore’s book, The Fourth Shore, published 
by Routledge three or four months ago: 

“What does the future hold for Italo Balbo? (Mr. Moore 
asked). He is young in years and younger still in energy. He 
has been dazzlingly successful in everything he has undertaken. 
Next to Mussolini, he is the most popular figure of Fascism ; and 
he has the charm of character which holds popularity, as well as 
the dashing exterior which wins it. His star is in the ascendant, 
its zenith unforeseeable. He may crash to death tomorrow in his 
acroplane ; he may be sent to do for Abyssinia what he has done 
for Libya; he may find a bigger future in Rome. Wherever he 
goes he will carry the same spirit of enterprise, the same egotistical 
verve, the same fatalistic courage. ‘Nobody ever did anything 
by sitting at home and being afraid.’ That spirit may lead Balbo 
to his death, or to the peak of power.” 

He has crashed to death in his aeroplane, but whether it was 
the spirit of adventure, or someone else’s machinations, which 
ended his career remains unknown. 

* * * * 

The fact that the Republican candidate for the United States 
Presidency, Mr. Wendell Willkie, and the present President 
hold almost identical views on foreign policy means that a 
situation which might have paralysed the United States for two 
months and more will not arise. The new President is elected 
in the first week of November, but he does not assume office 
till January 2oth. (Till recently it was the first week in 
March.) A Democratic President remaining at the White 
House for ten weeks after a Republican President has been 


elected (or vice versa) feels that he holds office without power, 
and can do little but mark time, however serious the general 
situation might be. President Wilson was acutely conscious 
of that in the middle of the last war and devised an extra- 
ordinary plan to get round it. Under the United States 
constitution if a President dies or resigns he is succeeded by 
the Vice-President (who holds office by election) or, failing him, 
by the Secretary of State (who holds office by appointment of 
the President). When Mr. Wilson, in November, 1916, America 
still being a neutral, thought he might be defeated by Mr. 
Charles Evans Hughes he decided that if that happened he 
would at once appoint Mr. Hughes Secretary of State and then 
resign his own office and persuade the Vice-President to do 
the same. Then Mr. Hughes would automatically become 
President—in early November instead of in early March—and 
the dangerous interregnum would be avoided. Actually Mr. 
Wilson was re-elected, so the question never arose. 
* * * * 


The demiiitarisation ot the Channel Islands came as some- 
thing of a shock to British newspaper readers, who first heard 
of it last Saturday, June 29th. But the local Jersey papers 
had long since published full reports of the sittings of the 
“ States,” as the Jersey Parliament is called, at which the 
situation was revealed. The session of June 17th, it is true, 
was secret, “to discuss matters of extreme urgency,” but the 
public session of June 19th was marked by a certain dramatic 
element, for while evacuation and the prospect of demilitarisa- 
tion was actually being discussed, a message was brought in to 
the Lieutenant-Governor from the War Office that demili- 
tarisation had been definitely decided on by the Cabinet. The 
demeanour of all concerned in face of an impending German 
occupation (the islands lie close to the French coast and are 
therefore indefensible) was clearly admirable. 

. * * * 

This week has seen the absorption of the last 50 per cent. 
of the unemployed quartet of experts whose apparent super- 
fluity in the Government’s eyes has more than once been 
remarked on in this column. Sir Arthur Salter was the first 
to be summoned—to the Ministry of Shipping ; then Sir Walter 
Layton was enlisted by Mr. Morrison at the Ministry of Supply ; 
now Mr. Bevin has made Sir William Beveridge “ Commissioner 
to Survey the Available Resources of Man-Power,” and Mr. 
J. M. Keynes has been put on a committee to advise the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the imposition (or, if you like 
it better, the remission) of taxation. What is called tightening 
up, or taking in the slack. 

*« * % * 

In Vice-Admiral Muselier General de Gaulle has found a 
distinguished collaborator, whose influence with the French fleet 
will not be negligible. Though his name has been little known 
in this country the choice in fact lay between him and Admiral 
Darlan for the chief command of the French navy. It was 
M. Blum’s Government which, in December, 1936, decided in 
favour of Admiral Darlan. Admiral Muselier’s association with 
General de Gaulle adds considerably to the prestige of the 
forces standing for Free France. 

* * * - 

This is vouched for as fact. An evacuee child asked an 
evacuece teacher how far away France was. The latter replied 
with laudable veracity, “I don’t know.” So the child tried 
another teacher. This time an estimate was ventured: “ Five 
or six miles.” Yet it matters quite a little just now how far 
away France is. JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: THE ENEMY PLAN 


By STRATEGICUS 


F Hitler is to retain the time table to which he has so far 

adhered it may be that before these words are read the 
mvasion will be upon us. It has been reported that prepara- 
tions are being made for the celebration of the peace in Berlin 
on August 15th, and that does not leave too much time. But 
apparently Hitler has grown confident ; and, judging from a 
Rumanian commuriqué, there is already “a new European 
order.” Has Germany forgotten that in 1918 a “ new European 
order” embraced a huge stretch of the continent up to the 
Bosphorus on the south, up to the Black Sea and Pripet 
Marshes on the east, and included the Baltic provinces on the 
north and Belgium and France to the Marne in the south-west? 
A few words from Marshal Foch and the buik of that new order 
all that was left of it after the battles of the last three months— 
withered. We shall do well to take the immediate foreground 
seriously, but regard the distant vista through the eyes of com- 
paratively recent experience. When we have dealt with the 
former the latter will attend to itself. 

It is all to the good that the enemy is viewing his prospects 
se confidently ; and there is little we can do now, presumably, 
that will be of immediate help when the battle is joined. We 
must hope that the tangle of rival jurisdictions in the fighting 
area and its hinterland has been cleared up. That is probably 
the most important condition for a rapid and clear-cut decision. 
It is something of an impertinence to suggest the tactics the 
soldiers should employ. They either know them already or 
they will never observe them. To speak of “defensive in 
depth ” may be well in its way ; but it has a bad sound. If the 
enemy invades us we shall and must do our best to fling him into 
the sea as quickly as possible. When we begin seriously to 
consider alternative lines, and to think we could stand better 
on some back line, chosen hurriedly, than upon the line we 
selected deliberately, we begin to weaken our power of stand- 
ing on any line. 

Clearly every attempt will be made to secure surprise. There 
may be numerous feints, clever enough to deserve to distract 
attention from the main blow ; smoke-screens will be used and 
every advantage taken of mist. The problem set the navy 
is not easy ; but at least we have to admit that it is not so 
difficult as that which the enemy has to solve. The transports 
will be covered by the strongest force of bombers and fighters 
we have yet seen, and all the operations of embarking and dis- 
embarking have been practised thoroughly. But the main 
attack will be upon our fears. All the technical devices devoted 
to the operation will be designed to have a double effect: their 
own direct, military effect, and the blow at our morale. The 
former will matter little if we keep our nerve. The low-flying 
plane, the parachutist, the troops landed from aeroplanes—per- 
haps in greater numbers than we have yet heard of—can all be 
dealt with by means ready to hand if we obstinately refuse to 
allow ourselves to be bustled 

Never before has it been possible to attack human self- 
possession from so many directions at once. The mere noise 
deliberately induced is 4 trial; but, beyond this, there is all 
the novel use of the aeroplane to produce the maximum 
pressure on our fears. Much of this will be directed against 
the civilian, too, so that his fears may react upon the stead- 
fastness of father, husband or son at the front. We have to 
realise that these things may cause us to suffer. They are de- 
signed to prey upon us. If they could break us, we should fail 
with the weapons in our hands that might have saved us. I 
have written in this vein more than once and if I do so again 
it is because the air has been filled with so many clever pre- 
scriptions that include everything but the one thing essential. 
It is in the sphere of morale that the decisive strain will come ; 
and we must simply steel ourselves against deliberately con- 
trived shocks. If we do, we shall certainly win. 

There is one other reason why I write in this way now. 
We have so far heard very little of Italy; and many people are 
inclined to think we shall never hear very much. This may 
be an unpleasantly mistaken notion. When he was addressing 
the troops on the eve of the declaration of war, Signor Ansaldo 
spoke of “ the second phase in the German plan, an attack on 
England”; and he went on to state that “it is during this 
second phase that you will see Italy at her peak. It is then 
she will be fighting her strongest and best, so that Germany 
and Italy together will liberate Europe and free the world from 





the tyranny of the British.” The suggestion contained in 
Ansaldo’s words is sufficiently clear ; and moreover it would 
be simple common sense as well as characteristic German 
tactics to create a diversion to cover what is conceived to be 
the most difficult operation in the campaign. It must have 
been noticed that Marshal de Bono was, on June 7th, created 
commander of the group of armies of the south; and Ansaldo 
remarked, a propos of this appointment, “the men included 
in these forces and the men waiting in the ports to embark are 
part of those who will strike at one of the nerve-centres of the 
Mediterranean.” 

When we begin to inquire which of the “ nerve-centres ” is 
to be the object of attack, we find ourselves confronted with 
a choice of places ; but with one in particular. Within recent 
months Italian eyes have been described as resting longingly on 
a number of places in or off the Mediterranean—Tunis, Cor- 
sica, Jibuti, Biserta and the Suez Canal: Now, al] of these 
places may be said to be within reach since the Franco-lialian 
armistice, all but one—the Suez Canal. Recently,. Signor 
Mussolini has been talking about encirclement ; and this is 
another pointer to the Suez Canal. Gayda, the other day, 
went so far as to connect dealing with the British Fieet and 
with the Canal. In fact, it is clear that the two objectives are 
vitally connected. Any attack on the Suez Canal must involve 
dealing with our Navy first ; and it is known that the Italians 
have an unconcealed pride in their Navy and Air Force. 

At first sight there appear to be too many variables in this 
proposition for us to say anything useful about it. The “new 
European order” is a little too new for anyone to know how 
far its writ runs. What, for instance, is to be the attitude of 
Syria and Lebanon, now that the local commander has appar- 
ently laid aside his arms after his first defiance? It might be 
a considerable nuisance to have an enemy force operating 
there. As to this we may be reassured, since such a force 
could only arrive there after crossing the Mediterranean. But 
even the possibility of raids in that quarter of the world is 
disturbing, if there is any danger of a serious threat to Egypt ; 
and it must be borne in mind that the Italians have been 
announcing, day by day, the development of their operations 
in Cyrenaica—on the west of the Egyptian frontier. 

The real hope of the Germans is by synchronising attacks 
to compel us to split the naval forces upon which we rely so 
much to defeat the attempted invasion. It is possible they 
think that in this way they may be able to attack with real 
chance of success. They imagine we shall be like the monkey 
and the bottle, and in trying to save all lose that upon which 
all depends. It is impossible to say what proporuon of the 
French navy is still fighting with us. If there is any consider- 
able proportion we shall have ample force to cope with the sea 
threat in both areas. The ‘ Scharnhorst’ has been in trouble 
again. At Kiel the bombers unkindly made the damage worse. 
The Italian Navy has lost about 10 per cent. of the submarines 
upon which it relied to cause our superior force injury. The 
Italian Air Force has not as yet been tried out; but in the 
first tentative exchanges it has not fared well. It is a perilous 
thing to attempt to transier a large army across the seas which 
are kept by a superior fleet. The problem is difficult enough 
to engross the minds of the Germans ; but they at least have 
a genius for organisation, and even the Fascist régime which 
has done so much for Italy, has not changed the nature of the 
people. 

At the moment it is impossible to do more than expound 
the nature of the problem. We have to be prepared for the 
double challenge on our own shores and in the Mediterranean at 
any moment now. They may not be actually launched together; 
but, if they are not, one will be designed to take us when we 
have become thoroughly embroiled with the other. It is for 
this we must be on our guard. We have said that we mean 
to defend our vital interests in Syria; and it goes without 
saying that the Suez Canal will prove much more inhospitable 
to Signor Mussolini in war than ever it was in peace. We have 
a body of resolute commanders ; and the troops are not only 
eager, but of such fine quality that they have won golden 
opinions everywhere. When everything appeared to be dis- 
solving in France they stood like a rock. They have only to 
continue as they have begun, and all will be well. 
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IL Y AVAIT LA FRANCE 


By D. W. BROGAN 


HE character of the French Government is now beginning 

to appear. Under the cover of two great military reputa- 
tions the forces of class and personal selfishness, the forces of 
those who long ago despaired of France, of those who thought 
no cause worth fighting for, of those who fear the revolutionary 
consequences of a continuation of the war, playing on the 
temporary despair of the average Frenchman so deceived, so 
betrayed, by his political and military leaders, have decided to 
try the daring and despicable experiment of saving all but 
honour. The chances of even temporary success depend on 
the self-restraint and tact of Herr Hitler, on the degree to which 
he can postpone the most humiliating demands of the enemy 
whom the French hate more than they hate the Germans and 
despise more than, for the moment, they despise themselves, 
the Italians. 

But there are no chances of permanent success. The Pétain 
Government may talk of moral regeneration, it may criticise, 
with justice, the weakness, the folly, the sloth of the old political 
parties, the enervation of the national morale, the mediocrity 
of the ideals preached by most French parties and leaders since 
1918. But, as General de Gaulle has pointed out, the Marshal 
has his share in the military slackness of these years and the 
direct responsibility for the moral surrender of military honour 
falls on the soldiers. It may be true that Marshal Pétain has 
dreams of restoring order, of using his military authority to 
tighten the slack fibre of French life, but not only is he too old, 
he now lacks the moral authority. Always pessimistic, he is 
not the man to succeed in a task that would require the energy 
and courage of a young and not discredited man. Nor can 
General Weygand replace him. The High Command of the 
French army has not and certainly does not deserve the prestige 
that would make a “ national regeneration ” possible. 

Sull less can it come from the politicians. The role of 
M. Pierre Laval is proof enough of that. M. Laval, it is true, 
is consistent. He was against war in 1914, in 1935, in 1939, 
in 1940. But his motives are not likely to be thought edifying 
when his accumulation of a great fortune in a few years in the 
service of the State is remembered. Moral regeneration from 
such a source is open to suspicion. M. Laval’s career, its 
worldly wisdom, its practical sagacity, make him an instrument, 
an intelligent instrument, of German or Italian policy, but 
France is not bemused enough to be taken in, to see in the 
Gauleiter anything more than that. 

The Pétain Government will try to turn French anger and 
French shame against us. It will, at first, have some success. 
But its success is bound to be limited. Even if all France, or 
the majority of Frenchmen, had no higher ideals than those of 
M. Laval or M. Déat (it is unfair to lump the two together, 
but for the moment they are allies or accomplices), the necessi- 
ties of the war, if we hold out, will force the Germans to strip 
France of that wealth, that internal security, that rest, that its 
present governors have foolishly thought to buy at such a price. 
The vision that may haunt some French minds of France as a 
willing partner in a Fascist Europe is baseless. Fascism needs 
some spiritual food, it needs the psychological support of 
patri 1. What can the Pétain Government do to supply that 
need Against it speaks the most varied patriotic tradition 
in Europe: Joan of Arc and Richelieu, Danton and Gambetta, 
Foch and Clemenceau. Even the Bourbon Restoration of 1814 
and 1815 had more to offer French sentiment than that. Louis 
XVIII bore only the shadow of the great name, but there had 
been the great name. 

The new Government can only appeal, an2 could only appeal 
even if its political members were more personally reputable 
than they are, to a mean and timid selfishness, always present, 
indeed, in France, but always vanquished by the national spirit. 
And what that mean and timid spirit will save from the wreck 
depends vn Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini, neither of them 
magnanimous, neither of them quite a free agent. Herr Hitler 
may very possibly turn from the mere property-owners’ syndi- 
cate represented by M. Laval to such able Fascist demagogues 
as M. Doriot. But as our resistance continues the action of 
the Pétain Government will be seen for what it is, the resigna- 
tion of old-fashioned professional soldiers to the fortune of war, 
combined with the false sagacity of the political agents of all 
those sections of French opinion (on the Left and on the Right) 
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which despaired of their country the moment that continued 
faith seemed likely to be costly. 

These men, these sections of all classes in France, can build 
nothing ; their authority will more and more depend on direct 
German and Italian support. They will make their excuses ; 
Marshal Pétain has dreams, .o it is said, of “ restoring order,” 
of undoing the evil things done in the last twenty years. Such 
dreams haunted the mind of another and less distinguished 
Marsha!. Bazaine, besieged in Metz, thought more of restoring 
order than of aiding the amateur armies that Gambetta was 
creating out of nothing. When he was court-martialled he 
defended his inaction on the ground that there was no legitimate 
authority in France to which he owed obedience. The Presi- 
dent of the Court was a Prince of the Blood, and it was to the 
Duc d’Aumale that it fell to give the answer to Marshal Bazaine 
and, in anticipation, to that other Marshal who has accepted 
for France a position of ignominy she has not known since the 
Treaty of Troyes. “Monsieur le maréchal, il y avait la 
France.” There is France ; it is to that eternal France which 
we should appeal, to military honour as well as to the powerful 
rational case against this fantastic trust in Hitler and Mussolini. 
To that France through all adversity, and til! the day of her 
resurrection, our friendship will perpetually be extended. 


IF HITLER CAME TO BRITAIN 


By ROBERT POWELL 


EW things are more amazing and distressing to anyone who 

has lived in a country under Nazi occupation than to find 
the unfortunate illusion still persisting that whatever happened 
in Czecho-Slovakia or Poland, Belgium or France, it cannot 
happen here. Or, still worse, to find people who still believe 
that even though Hitler’s conquest of Britain might bring terrible 
consequences to the outstanding few among the anti-Nazis, the 
majority of the population would continue their workaday lives 
as at present. 

Some people appear to think that a victorious Nazism might 
destroy the “idle rich,” but leave the middle class and the 
working class in Britain today unaffected. No delusion could 
be more fantastic. The very wealthy, unless they were active 
anti-Nazis, might, in fact, escape Hitler’s wrath through timely 
subscriptions to Nazi funds—just as many of them did in 
Germany after January 30th, 1933. But for the middle and 
working classes there could be no such hope. The ordinary 
man who maintains wishfully that, whatever the political 
system, it makes no difference, because he would still continue 
to have his business or his job, and that at the worst it could 
only mean a change of central control, would get the most 
disagreeable surprise of his life within a few weeks of the Nazis 
taking over. For their great boast is that their Weltanschauung 
is fundamentally opposed to democracy and is ruthlessly applied 
wherever the Gestapo sets foot. 

Anyone who can be duped after all that has happened to the 
German, Austrian, Czech and Polish workers must be credulous 
indeed if he imagines that the Nazis’ Socialism is anything more 
than “the gum on the fly-paper,” as Goebbels is reported to 
have described it. In a Nazified Britain the elemental justice 
and love of fair play which have been the bases of our national 
life for generations would be replaced by a tyranny based on 
hatred, resentment and half-truths. Only the person with no 
conception of what this means can be apathetic or retain an 
atom of doubt as to how things would develop. The German 
middle-class and workers were made the tools of a Pan-German 
military imperialism after Hitler came to power, and the British 
would be chained to the same soul-destroying chariot, to serve 
a nihilism which has little more than destruction for destruc- 
tion’s sake as its goal. 

If the Nazis broke their promises in Germany itself, to the 
very classes through which they rose to power, with how much 
more impunity would they inflict serfdom upon the British? 
Take the German small business man who was to be the Nazis’ 
special care. He was to be specially protected against the 
multiple stores. Yet these latter remain and the cartels are sull 
all-powerful. But small businesses had been compulsorily closed 
by the thousand before the outbreak of the present war. As 
for the German worker, he has lost practically all his rights 
and privileges. His trade union organisation was banned early 
in 1933, its officials arrested and its funds seized. The newly 
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created Labour Front in which capital and labour were sup- 
posed to work harmoniously together has become a party 
organisation, in which the Nazis have not dared since 1934 to 
hold the “ free annual elections ” they promised, because of the 
fear that anti-Nazi representatives would be elected. 

Every concession to the German worker during seven and 
a half years of Nazi rule has been made through fear of disturb- 
ances in the key industries which are making the wherewithal 
for Hitler’s Armageddon. It is of interest to recall that in April, 
1939—five months before the outbreak of this war—the German 
coal-miner was working 53 hours a week, and his real wages 
were lower than before Hitler came to power. Absenteeism is 
treated as sabotage and the miners’ health has been seriously 
undermined by overwork, according to medical reports. In 
many German industries the average working week was 72 
hours on April 2nd, 1940 ; miners were working in 11-12-hour 
shifts, while in the transport industry the working day was 
14-16 hours. In the building trade new wage-rates now estab- 
lished are based upon a 72-hour week, so that any overtime is 
only paid for after this number of hours has been worked. 
Pre-Nazi German legislation for the protection of young people 
can be set aside in order to permit tac empiovrrent ot children 
in mining whenever “a shortage of labour makes such excep- 
tions imperative.” 

Conscription of labour was introduced in Goering’s decree of 
June 23rd, 1938. Since then the German worker has been 
transferred wherever the Government required his services, often 
leaving his wife and dependants behind with no adequate finan- 
cial compensation. But more depressing than these things is 
the utter lack of freedom. Whatever the British workman may 
think about his trade union officials, they are men he has him- 
self elected. But, under the Nazis, the old leaders would be 
deposed and probably sent to concentration camps, to be 
replaced by persons who would most likely prove to be the 
worst bullies and the most “ work-shy” among the present 
workers. Both the employer and the employee would, in fact, 
be at the mercy of the local Gauleiter, and there would be no 
appeal to any outside authority, justice being what Hitler 
decrees. For what has happened elsewhere would certainly 
be repeated here. 

The German conquest of this country would mean, in a word, 
the end of those liberties for which the British worker has 
fought since the beginning of the Industrial Revolution. There 
would be no right of free speech, no right of free assembly nor 
the right to strike. Unfortunately, the German worker learnt 
all too late that the rights and privileges enjoyed, not only under 
the Weimar Republic but even in Bismarck’s days, had been 
ruthlessly stolen from him. The eight decrees issued this week 
in the occupied territories of France, Belgium and Luxemburg 
indicate beyond doubt that no respect will be shown to the 
inhabitants of captured States. 

But even if the British worker were unmindful—which he is 
not—of the losses of his rights and privileges as a human being 
and a member of an economic unit, he woula also have io 
realise that Hitler’s domination over Britain would mean control 
of its financial and economic resources, all of which would then 
be directed according to the Fihrer’s ideas. This would 
mean that Britain’s resources would be utilised to aid 
Hitler’s plans for world domination, and that the British 
worker would be subjected to such a serfdom as he has never 
known 

It mey be that some people have been captivated by the idea 
that Hitler has solved the unemployment problem, and in con- 
sequence they have a sneaking feeling that whatever their fail- 
ings and brutalities, the Nazis have done a great job in removing 
this terrible social scourge. But it is hardly necessary to state 
that the finding of employment for millions, while it has been 
a great feat of organisation, has succeeded because all human 
considerations of justice and freedom have been ignored. In 
achieving it, Hitler has squandered the saved-up wealth of 
generations not only in Germany but throughout a great part 
of Europe also. He would apply the same method to this 
country. Its wealth—not merely in money but in work for 
years to come—would be Germany’s to use at will. The present 
financial and economic world-system, in which Britain plays 
so important a role, would be destroyed, so that either British 
slave-labour for still further German conquests would be the 
order of the day, or unemployment would reach unprecedented 
dimensions. That, beyond all shadow of doubt, would be the 
result for the workers if Hitler came to Britain. 
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CANADA’S MOMENTUM 


By GRANT DEXTER 
Ottawa, Fune 

HE Canadian people in the past month have been tested as 

never before. It is, perhaps, too early to assess the change 
which has come over this Dominion, but so far at least it is 
true that as the crisis in Europe has deepened the courage and 
determination of the Canadian people have risen. Canada today 
stands as Britain’s strongest ally, fully aware of her position 
and with an inner conviction that she will surprise herself by 
the effectiveness of the support she will give to the Motherland. 
The outbreak of real war, early in May, found the Dominion a 
junior partner of the Allies. Our war programme had been 
worked out in consultation with Britain. We had asked Britain 
what we should do and had accepted the advice without ques- 
tion. It was an adequate defence against al! criticism for the 
Canadian Government to say that Canada was carrying out to 
the letter all the advice received from the British Government. 

The carefully prepared war-plans, under the impact of 
events, were reduced to chaos. Broadly speaking, the Air 
Training Plan was based upon Britain’s recommendations, and 
Britain was to supply essential equipment such as aero-engines, 
fighter machines and heavy bombers. In equipping our army, 
the British War Office was to supply the guns, tanks, anti-tank 
guns and other necessary equipment. Britain felt able to meet 
all the demands of her own and of Canada’s forces. Much war- 
material was not being made in Canada because Britain did not 
think that Canadian production was needed. There was, in 
fact, a complacency about the earlier war plans which seems 
grotesquely inadequate in the light of subsequent events. 

Among the first effects of the break-through in France was 
the abandonment by Britain, temporarily at least, of her com- 
mitments under the Air Training Plan. This was understand- 
able. Britain now required all aero-engines and frames for her 
own defence. Likewise Canada could no longer look to Britain 
for other essential equipment. After the evacuation at Dun- 
kirk this Dominion was stripped of ammunition, of every 
instrument of war, so that Britain’s defence could be made as 
strong as possible. Moreover, all fighting personnel—par- 
ticularly airmen—were sent overseas, although this meant that 
our instructional staffs were, in many branches, almost denuded. 
What happened, in effect, was that Canada was suddenly 
thrown on her own. Britain no longer could help us prepare 
for war, at least not on the scale previously planned. 

The effect on the Canadian Government and the people was 
electrifying. There was much surplus industrial plant avail- 
able in Canada for the production of war materials. Ottawa at 
once began urging Britain to place orders, to get all our fac- 
tories on full-scale production as rapidly as possible. New 
explosive plants, new “stuffire” plants (for filling shells) 
were started. An order for 7% tanks was put in hand. The 
Governmeni tock stock of this country’s war production. The 
results were far from discouraging. In air-frames, for 
example, the weekly output scheduled for the end of 
1941 will be reached by the end of 1940. Aero-engines are 
not made in Canada, and the question at once arose, should an 
industry be started or should we make arrangements to extend 
existing plants in the United States? No decision has yet been 
reached. The prospect is that both courses will be adopted. 
We possessed one large armament-plant, capable of producing 
guns of all calibres. Arrangements were at once made to 
increase production and to enlarge the plant. The Canadian 
automobile industry was capable of turning out mechanised 
units on an impressive scale. And the production of Bren guns, 
universal carriers, small arms and ammunition was proceeding 
satisfactorily. 

The chief weaknesses, on the production side, were in the 
items of war-equipment which Britain had intended to make 
for us. The immediate problem, therefore, was to get into 
production on these items. Where plans and specifications 
could not be obtained, Canada turned to the United States. 
This was a difficult decision to make, for the reason that 
uniformity of equipment, as between the Canadian and British 
armies, is most desirable. But once the decision was made and 
Canada’s war industries were based upon United States’ 
standards, progress became much more rapid. 

The Air Training Plan which had been designed to produce 
large numbers of trained airmen from 1941 onwards had to be 
completely revised. The construction of aerodromes, hangars 
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and barracks was to have been spread over the next 18 months. 
The Government telescoped this programme into four months. 
Alternative sources of supply for much of the material which 
Britain was to have supplied were found in the United States. 
Indeed, the Washington Government appears to have helped 
materially in carrying on the plan, regarding it as of major 
importance in strengthening North American defences. To 
make good the loss of instructors, the Government turned to 
the veterans who had served in the air force in 1914-18 and 
also addressed an appeal to all competent British aviators in 
the United States. And in the meantime recruiting for the 
plan was accelerated. 

It is, perhaps, too soon to form an opinion, but the indica- 
tions are that the Air Training Plan has not only been saved but 
been made more effective than before. There are still gaps to 
be filled in, but when so many difficulties have been  sur- 
mounted final success seems to be certain. 

All along the line problems of this kind are being encountered 
and solved. The men in charge of Canada’s war effort feel 
that they are on their own, that Britain cannot help them now. 
There is no disposition here to criticise Britain. Rather, the 
feeling is that this crisis is a challenge to Canadian initiative 
and that however great the difficulties the people of this country 
someway can surmount them. This was the spirit in which 
Paciiament enacted the bill providing for the conscription of 
manpower and wealth. It is true that the measure applies 
only to home defence, but the mobilisation of the material 
resources of the country will greatly increase Canada’s con- 
tcibution to the defence of Britain. Twenty-three years ago 
conscription split this country in two. Today conscription 
has had a steadying, a unifying effect not only in the English- 
speaking provinces, but also in French Quebec. 


THE CHILDREN SAIL 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 


DMITTEDLY this war has taken more thaa one erratic 

turning, but for some reason best known to the hierarchy 
our evacuation policy has always been unrealistic. The average 
citizen has never been able to understand the official mind. At 
the outset of the war the country was divided into three neat 
and tidy areas, evacuation, neutral and reception, and each had 
its peculiar system of shelter accommodation. Originally some 
attempt was made to disperse from the big cities mothers and 
children, infirm and aged persons, cripples and school-children. 
Then followed a lull. The second scheme dealt entirely with 
school children, but alas, the response was meagre and in some 
areas hostile. With the rapid succession of events in the Low 
Countries and in France the threat from the enemy became 
imminent. A new Minister of Health, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
persuaded about a quarter of London children to move into 
country districts: he also listed certain areas as dangerous and 
thereby moved a further section of children, including some 
thousands already evacuated. Today, while the argument for 
reasonable dispersal still has some validity, the division of the 
country into three areas with differential shelter accommoda- 
tion, has neither reason nor prudence. 

Now that the battle of Britain has begun a new policy is 
needed. In order to make defence easier, to relieve parents of 
anxiety for their children, to provide for fewer mouths and 
thereby increase shipping accommodation for war materials, it is 
urgent that evacuation should be extended overseas. Fortu- 
nately the Dominions and the United States of America have 
made generous offers to give some thousands of our children 
shelter and education. The Government have now revealed 
their plans, but it is important that the public should under- 
stand them and that the Dominions and the United States 
should work in the closest harmony with our own people. 

What in fact does the scheme mean? Instead of moving 
from London or Liverpool to Sussex or Shropshire, children 
will go to Nova Scotia, to Ontario, to Victoria, to Auckland, to 
New England or Virginia. This is something new in migration. 
It has been decided to accept children between the ages of five 
and sixteen. I should have preferred the upper age limit of 
thirteen, because young persons between fourteen and eighteen 
are part of our war effort, and because there will be additional 
complications oi finding employment for them _ overseas. 
Aiready 40,000 applications have been received from grant- 
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aided schools in England and Wales, and 12,000 from private 
schools, and in Scotland 15,000 applications have been made. 
The Dominions have offered to take some 20,000 children, 
and the United States are at present considering their possible 
quota. In the case of children from grant-aided schools trans- 
port will be free, and parerts will be asked to pay the British 
Government, week by week, the same amount as they would 
contribute under the home evacuation scheme. In the case of 
children from private schools a reduced passage fare will be 
charged, and parents are asked to contribute {£1 a week for 
upkeep and education. 

There are two limiting factors to any scheme, shipping-space 
and the absorptive capacity of the Dominions. Here lies the 
root of the problem, and the vulnerable point in the present 
plans. It is excellent to know that children are likely to pro- 
ceed at the rate of 8,000 a month, which means about 100,000 
a year. But if after one year one per cent. of the children have 
been removed to safety from our island fortress, it is not a very 
serious contribution to the main problem. In pre-war years 
about 300,000 persons crossed the Atlantic from Europe. Every 
effort, therefore, should be made to increase the volume, to fill 
every empty boat and to conclude the best possible arrange- 
ments with the open-hearted people of the New World. 

Of all schemes of migration the nomination system has 
always proved most successful. It is to be hoped that personal 
and group nomination will be used to the full. Already 
generous offers have come from doctors, batristers, professors, 
butchers and other corporate organisations. In some cases 
individual arrangements have been made between private 
schools here and in the Dominions. In view of the importance 
of after-care these nomination schemes assume an added im- 
portance. Provincial Governments and voluntary societies will 
be hard-pressed to meet the new demands put upon them. 
But fortunately there is ample experience and unbounded kind- 
ness both in the Dominions and in the United States. Parents 
at home may feel confident that, with the excellent welfare 
arrangements made by our Government for the voyage and the 
evidence of a warm welcome on the other side, their children 
will find not only a shelter, but a home. It is clear that the 
children are to be carefully selected and examined before 
departure. The spectacle of some thousands of British children 
arriving at different points in the New World has an element of 
inspiration for the English-speaking world At a time when 
our streets are growing familiar again with fighting men from 
the Empire, the wives and mothers of these very men are acting 
as hosts to children from the Mother country. 

In the past there has been too little contact between our 
education systems. I can remember conducting two expedi- 
tions across Canada, one of young boys who called themselves 
Ambassadors of Empire and one of noted headmasters, none of 
whom had seen a British Dominion before Much good may 
flow from this new and unparalleled migration. In other days 
there has been a‘loan of labour to the harvest fields and for 
constructing the great railroads overseas ; today we are loaning 
some of our best children. They will grow in health and 
stature, they will gain a measure of independence and confi- 
dence and they will act unconsciously as a new link among our 
scattered race. It remains now for everyone to help to make 
the scheme successful. There cannot exist a more humanitarian 
task among all those who speak the English tongue. 


ULYSSES 


THERE was a high ship sailed the main, 
Masts to the stars sailed she: 

Not a wraith of foam neath her fizurehead shone 
So still was the sea. 

Happier the landsman with care distraught 

Than mariners winds may cheat, 

While the mouths of the guileful sea-maids chaunt 
Lament, and the sea-bells beat 


A solemn resounding knell, and call 
Their souls from their bodies, and wake 
A thirst in the eyes no beauty on earth 
Hath power to slake. 
WALTER DE LA Mare 
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The End of the Tunnel 





ARMOUR FOR CIVILIANS 


By CHARLES MORGAN 


T has been said that since the collapse of France there 
has been a “ hardening of opinion among our people ”; the 
change would be better called a deepening of judgement, a 
composure of spirit, that mind and body may endure what 
they will be called upon to endure. The plainest example is 
in the Prime Minister himself and in the public’s attitude 
towards him. Even those among us whose vision has for many 
years accorded with his, and who have constantly desired his 
leadership, did not foresee that he had in his keeping the armour 
he has now put on. That he was resolute and fearless we 
knew—his reappointment to the Admiralty at the outbreak of 
war struck fire into that great Department, and, during the 
dismal months of autumn and winter, it was upon him, more 
and more, that the country waited for evidence that the 
Government was fighting and alive. But it is not to be denied 
that, in those days, his tone was still that of the old Winston 
whom timid and complacent men had long made it their pro- 
fession to distrust. He was not then incapable of the “ frantic 
boast” and was, therefore, vulnerable. This is gone. Pride 
and courage remain, but arrogance is gone. “ Doomed to go in 
company with pain, and fear, and bloodshed,” he has “ turned 
his necessity to glorious gain,” and being 
a . called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 
Is happy as a lover ; and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired ; 
And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw.” 


One thing is lacking—a recognition, spreading down from 
the Prime Minister through the whole Government, that the 
nation also has undergone a profound spiritual change and is 
no longer tolerant of those who would still treat it as a fractious 
child and nurse it into a new complacency. The country is 
besieged and knows it. At the beginning of September the 
Government of that time, because it feared to be drastic or 
had not imagination enough to perceive the necessity of it, 
missed its opportunity to reconstruct itself, to mobilise the 
nation, to turn all Britain into a gigantic camp or arsenal. The 
opportunity has come again. Still, hundreds of thousands of 
men and women are hurrying from place to place, feeling that 
they ought to offer themselves and continue to offer themselves 
for war work, and either being rejected or succeeding at last 
in fitting their square peg into a round hole. The truth is that 
many of these people have not the qualifications that make 
them employable ; war does not create an unlimited demand 
for unskilled labour ; and they ought to be told so and sent 
home with their minds at rest. Except that those who will 
work unpaid should be invited to do so, there should be’ no 
more volunteers, men or women, whole-time or part-time. It 
it to be assumed that all have volunteered. It rests with the 
Government to take what services it needs, not only that it 
may be the better served, but that all who are not summoned 
may have peace of mind in their ordinary lives. The nation 
wishes to be commanded, not to be pampered or feared by its 
rulers. It is ready to accept a change in its whole way of life. 
There is nothing—nothing, that is to say, in the people’s will— 
to stand against a gigantic cut in private consumption or a plan, 
more drastic than Mr. Keynes’s, to make a deduction at source 
from all salaries and wages for the purpose of an undated 
loan, bearing no interest until three years after the war and 
two and a half per cent. thereafter. Whoever supposes that 
the English want, or will now believe, assurances of ease and 
plenty is mistaken. They want to be called upon to make 
great cuts that will enable a besieged nation to live hence- 
forward on a margin. 

It has long been our tendency to speak of extreme measures 
as measures of panic and to pride ourselves upon not taking 
our fences before we come to them. Everything, from the 
evacuation of children to the organisation of supply, has been 
done on this principle. The result is the opposite of what 
has been intended: the public, instead of being soothed by 
the Government's moderation, has been irritated by its in- 


decisiveness and disturbed by the knowledge that, though the 
burden was as yet light, there was always worse to come. 
Would not the whole mind of the nation be composed and 
lightened if we were to face the worst now? If more men 
are to be called up and new age-groups included, let the limit 
of the national requirement be stated now. If rations are to 
be reduced, let them be reduced now. If there is to be a 
compulsory loan, let it be raised now. It may be answered 
that it is not possible to tell at present what may be required. 
Why not? Assume that what is required is the maximum that 
can be obtained in extreme emergency. A garrison does not 
wait to go on to iron rations until its larders are almost 
empty, nor does it complain, if the siege is raised after a year. 
that it made provision for ten years and so is left with a surplus. 
On the contrary, it gathers strength, while the siege lasts, from 
a knowledge of foresight in its commanders and from a belief 
that the worst has already been asked of it. 


The value of drastic, even of extreme, action is not only 
military but psychological. Whoever has an officer’s experience 
knows that the mark of a bad officer is that he confuses and 
harasses his men. They want, above all else, a clear line ; 
they want to know what is required of them. The way to make 
them discontented is to ask for a little more on Tuesday than 
on Monday, and, on Wednesday, for a little more again ; the 
way to make them angry is continually to cancel or amend 
orders. This is equally true of a civil population in times of 
stress. It is necessary to distinguish between the two aspects 
of every Englishman—his aspect as a citizen, and his aspect 
as a private man. _ Only if the private man is secure in spirit 
will the citizen be of good service, and it is as important that 
the State should make possible the peace of mind of 
private men as it was that soldiers in the fighting-line 
should be relieved from worry about their dependents at 
home. ; 

This inward peace of mind is the core of civilian morale. 
The Government can best contribute to it, not by soft words 
and a continual series of disappointments, but by treating the 
nation as an adult nation and saying to each man: “ This and 
this and this we require of you. Apart from these require- 
ments, you are a free man. Within your freedom, be at peace. 
Make yourself invulnerable to suffering. Discover new happi- 
ness within you. Put on your armour. Compose your soul.” 
Then each man, knowing that as a citizen he is doing his 
duty, will be free to put on what private armour he has and 
live unperturbed according to his nature. 

To many, continuous action is necessary to peace of mind, 
and even to courage ; what they chiefly desire is communal 
and disciplined action ; their tendency is to form themselves, 
wherever they can, into semi-militarised groups. If their point 
of view is recognised, and their behaviour, though often 
amateurish, is respected, they, in their turn, should recognise 
the point of view, and respect the behaviour, of those who, 
performing without complaint what service the State requires 
of them, nevertheless turn inward for their consolation and 
strength. Even to raise the siege and scatter the enemy is not 
an end in itself, and a citizen who, having done his turn of 
duty, becomes a private man, is entitled to live more and more, 
mot in vain regrets for a past that cannot be restored, or in 
agony for what the future will certainly take away, but in those 
strongholds of the spirit that war cannot affect—in poetry, for 
example, or the knowledge of birds, or in the great crafts that 
give steadiness to the human mind, or in the supreme art of 
contemplation, the source and eternal replenisher of the arts. 
The task of living calmly amid stress is not assisted, as some 
believe, by reiterated optimism or refusal to discuss the facts 
of war, but by that exercise of the imagination which enables a 
man to live within his own citadel of values while material 
values perish. When brigands are on the road, and death is 
among them, peace of mind consists in being rid of the super- 
fluous, in travelling light, counting as precious only those things 
—and the life of the body is not among them—which, not being 
ours to possess, are not ours to lose. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


« Thunder Rock.” At the Neighbourhood Theatre. (38 Harring- 


ton Road, S.W.7.) 

Ir has been said in defence of the drama that each age, be it 
decade or century, produces a great play which satisfactorily 
expresses its mystique; or alternatively that the eternal values 
of a Hamlet or a Faust are sufficient to delineate the soul of any 
and every period. The former statement is perhaps the less 
convincing, but Thunder Rock fulfils all the conditions of a 
play for the age. That its author, Robert Ardrey, is an American 
is not to be wondered at; for it may well be true that a full 
vision of the torment of the human soul today must rely on a 
space of ocean separating the immediate agonies from the agonies 
which yet may come. 

\s a piece of stagecraft Thunder Rock commands immediate 
attention. The author plays all those really dangerous tricks 
with time and with disembodiment, which have led Priestley 
and even Pirandello into alarming culs-de-sac ; and his dramatic 
technique throughout is brutally naive. The scene is a light- 
house (the Ivory Tower), whose keeper, Charleston, is a world- 
famous journalist who has fled the horrors of cracking civilisa- 
tion for a hermit’s life. He will have none of the world, not 
*n the portable radio brought him by his friend Streeter, the 
airman who pilots the provision plane. Streeter has chosen the 
other method of escape—action. He intends to join the Chinese 
air force. The first dramatic clash of the play is the argument 
between the two friends as to which is the right theory. It is 
whipped up to the point of physical violence. Then, as the act 
ends and Charleston is to be left alone again for his four weeks’ 
solitude, he hints that he has companions—a group of European 
mmigrants from a boat wrecked on Thunder Rock in 1849. 
By an effort of sol:ttary will he has recreated them. 

The second Act, therefore, might well be approached with fore- 
bodings of ill-digested allegory, phantasy or even whimsy ; 
and it is a relief when Captain Joshua stumps noisily across the 
stage. He alone of the revenants has been told by Charleston 
the real facts. To the others the vast Americas of 1849 still hold 
out a golden promise. Charleston puts them through their paces 

their reaction to a childbirth on board the ship. The Captain 
pulls him up short. accuses him of a melodramatic technique, 
and impels him to start again with real imaginstion. Then the 
characters are revealed in their absolute reality. They are 
running away from Europe because they have not the courage 
to face and fight the problems and miseries that confront them: 
little Briggs, with a family of ten, fugitive from the smoky 
horrors of the Potteries; a Viennese scientist whose house has 
been burnt down by a superstitious mob ; a champion of women’s 
rights escaping from perpetual defeat in England—they have all 
persuaded themselves that Europe is finished, and that a vague 
new world in the West will fulfil their desires. Charleston faces 
them. He tries to argue that the Europe they left was not dying. 
Sure in his actual knowledge, he tells the old scientist that even 
if his own experiments in anaesthesia have been destroyed, 
nevertheless in a few years’ time the anaesthetic will be in general 
use. Thus and thus he reasons with them all-—but to no avail, 
until he is forced to reveal to them the fact that they are 
phantoms ninety years dead. 

[hen in the last act come the Reversal and the Recognition, 
to use the Aristotelian jargon. Why, then, say the revenants, 
if you blame us for our flight from a world whose inevitabl 
progress we could not recognise, why, then, have your yoursel 
fled from your own problems? The drama here strikes merci- 
lessly, and with unbounded force, right into the auditorium ; it 
s one of the great moments of the theatre. Here is the problem 
and the choice in full nakedness. What is the reply? The old 
scientist gives it. He takes Charleston’s words from his own 
mouth, and reveals to him that there is no virtue in flight today 
iny more than in the 1840’s. His daughter follows with a moving 
ind simple statement ; she finds herself a ghost, and envies the 
simple things the living can still do—that they can look at the 
sky, walk in the streets, plan, struggle and live. Charleston is 
convinced. He returns to the world. 

Mere description is insufficient to do justice to the dramatic 
and, indeed, philosophic values of Thunder Rock. It has its 
faults, particularly in an over-slow opening, and in an unneces- 
sary scene in the last act when Charleston, having made his 
decision, summons the dead Streeter to a final interview. But it 
is also a great play which must be seen. Little space remains 
to discuss the fine acting by an admirable cast ; it is almost unfair 
to single out any actors for special mention, but Michael 
Redgrave’s Charleston is so superbly well done, and the per- 
formances by Frederick Valk, Fredda Brilliant and Robert Sansom 
are 9@ remarkably good, that it is meet that their names be re- 
corded. The production by Herbert Marshall, a trainee of Meyer- 
hoid and Okhlopkov, is economic and well conceived. 
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THE CINEMA 


**Rebecca.’’ At the Gaumont —— ‘+ Behind the Guns.”’’ Generally 
released. 

It would be a pity if Hitchcock’s translation to Hollywood were 
to be overshadowed by a star. Let it be first said, therefore, 
that Joan Fontaine’s performance in Rebecca has a charm with 
which only early Garbo and early Bergner can be compared. 
She has a special beauty and a catch in the voice. She is, in 
fact, one of those rare creatures, a genuine personality of the 
monochrome screen. As Maxim de Winter’s unhappy second 
wife, she is almost more of a ghost than the boding presence 
of the dead Rebecca ; but she is ghost in the sense of a Walter 
de la Mare ghost, for it is her human attributes which are the 
most important. Has Hitchcock created this lovely creature? 
One may hazard half a guess that he has ; for there is no doubt, 
from other evidence in this film, that the change of air has 
increased his stature as a film maker. 

The story of Rebecca, for all its melodrama, contains the seeds 
of a deeper style of production than that which contented 
Hitchcock in his long and successful career as Britain’s ace 
director. It has the basic elements of the well-known Hitch- 
cockian thriller; but added to these are certain psychological 
profundities which call for more than perfunctory treatment. 
Those who recall The Lodger (with Ivor Novello) will remember 
those touches, such as the scenes on the staircase, which gave to 
the film a hint of something beyond the mere shocker. Here 
that something flowers. The scenes in the great house of 
Manderley, with its vast halls, its endless stone corridors, its 
living rooms with their huge fires and widely-spaced furniture, 
combine in their meticulous realism with the murky imaginings 
aroused by the sinister housekeeper, the widowed bedroom with 
its curtained windows, and the deserted but all-understanding 
spaniel. Over and over again the film builds up to a point of 
mental suspense which the clicking of a latch, or the falling of a 
shadow, translates into a physical shock. 


With sets even more elaborate than these with which he 
revolutionised British studio schedules, with a meticulously exact 
use of camera movement and of subdued lighting, the director 
builds Manderley for us as a great mansion in which we our- 
selves move with its alarming and not altogether convincing 
inhabitants. This alone is the achievement of a man with “all 
the dialect and different skill.” Add to this that the personal 
stories, for all their intrinsic nonsensicality, are presented in an 
equally convincing way (“catching all passion in the craft of 
will”) and it may be conceded that Rebecca is a film well worth 
careful study by students of the cinema. 


Note, for instance, the insolent brilliance of the opening 
sequence. The voice of the heroine, whom we have not yet seen, 
describes for us, at a date long after the ending of the whole 
film, a dream about her approach to ruined Manderley, while 
the camera moves steadily through the overgrown drives, the 
misty trees, and the uncut shrubs to the skeleton of the huge 
house. What an incredible prelude to the Oppenheim reel about 
Monte Carlo which follows! How well it sets the basic mood 
of the later reels. Note, too, the care with which a truly English 
atmosphere is preserved throughout the film. Not a chair is 
wrongly set, not an accent jars on the Cornish air. In all 
these respects Hitchcock deserves unstinted praise. 

But it must be confessed that the film is too long; the story 
overbalances itself. As long as we are in Manderley, with 
Laurence Olivier as de Winter, Joan Fontaine as his wife, and 
Judith Anderson as the housekeeper, our attention is fully held. 
But the excursions into outside worlds overburden the film. 
Despite the accuracy of their delineation, the scenes of the ship- 
wreck, the inquest, and the doctor’s consulting-room in 
Shepherd’s Bush (what a grand set!), overburden with pitiless 
detail a simple—perhaps too simple—story. Hitchcock’s adora- 
tion of detail is here revealed as a real defect. But in general 
Rebecca may be regarded as one of his best and most engrossing 
films. 

Behind the Guns is a frankly impressionistic two-reeler which 
aims at revealing to us the enormous scope of our arms drive. 
In this it is fully successful. Its scenes of munition factories, 
of aircraft works, and of shipyards are photographed with a 
mastery of camerawork seldom brought to industrial subjects. 
The film is cut to a steady and impressive rhythm to which 
Norman Shelley’s North Country commentary adds a noble 
overtone, and which is at times slightly obscured by the over- 
orchestration of Francis Chagrin’s otherwise excellent musical 
score. The general effect of this film should be admirable for 
public morale ; and it also has the privilege of being a Ministry 
of Information production which has reached the public screens 
only a short time after its completion. Basi, WRIGHT. 
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THE EDITOR 


[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. We are anxious not to 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. Writers are urged to study the art 
of compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator.’’] 


ANGLO-FRENCH UNION 


Sir.—Mr. Churchill’s last-minute offer of “indissoluble union’ 
between France and Great Britain may seem now to have only an 
academic and melancholy interest, though Mr. Charles Morgan retains 
a hope that it may yet become a practical policy. The fulfilment of 
his hope is dependent, primarily, on our victory. Should the Germans 
win the war, France will either become their vassal or cease to be a 
nation even in a state of dependence. We can scarcely believe that 
the overrun nations of Eurepe will ever, in the event of a German 
victory, recover their sovereign authority. The discussion of this 
subject, then, is a waste of time unless we win the war. But even 
if we do so, is its discussion profitable? We have learnt to suspect 
agreements and pacts betwen nations, and have little cause at present 
to think that an “ indissoluble union” would be more lasting or more 
henourably observed than non-aggression pacts, which are today almost 
tantamount to declarations of war, and solemn undertakings not to 
conclude a separate peace. We darken counsel when we talk of any- 
thing being indissoluble. There is not enough wisdom in the world 
to enable any generation to bind all succeeding generations for ever. 
The living cannot exist on dead hands. 

But it is evident that the Europe we have hitherto known, what- 
ever the result of the war may be, cannot be reassembled, even if its 
reassembly were desirable. States, such as Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, which fall and are absorbed without the firing of a single 
shot, are not nations in the modern world: they are artificial and 
delusive and ephemeral groups. If small nations are to survive, they 
can do so only by absorption into large nations which will respect 
their peculiar entities, or by federating themselves in defensive unions. 
The separation of Norway from Sweden in 1905 rendered both nations 
more vulnerable than they were before they were disunited. The 
disunion of Great Britain and Ireland, especially as it included the dis- 
union of Ireland itself, has endangered both islands. Is it not obvious 
that if the Oslo Powers or, better still, the Baltic States, reinforced by 
Belgium and Holland, had been federated for their own defence, if for 
no other purpose, their subjugation would have been hard and might 
have been impossible? We have somehow to solve the problem of 
local authority and central government, of federal agreement and 
national existence, if we are to keep the world intellectually and 
spiritually alive 

Nevertheless, you are quite right, despite the querulous complaint 
of Mr. J. M. Rampton, in demurring to the suggestion that Great 
Britain and France can be indissolubly joined together in the heat of 
an apprehensive passion. Conjunctions of that kind, whether between 
peoples or persons, seldom survive the subsidence of the first fearful 
impulse. Events have bound France and Great Britain together very 
closely during the past twenty-five years, but not so closely that the 
profound differences between them have disappeared. France is a 
republic, inhabited mainly by peasant proprietors, most of whom are 
devout Roman Catholics and extremely distrustful of the State. Great 
Britain is a monarchy, inhabited mainly by industrialised workers, most 
of whom are Protestants with a highly developed sense of the State. 
The French Empire is essentially dependent on France and governed 
from it, and is remote from the consciousness and knowledge of the 
average Frenchman. ‘The ties of blood between the French and their 
colonial peoples are few and insubstantial. The British Empire is 
composed, in great part, of independent communities which have the 
ight of secession and can refrain, as Eire has done, as General 
Hertzog and Mr. Malan proposed South Africa should do, from join- 
ing Great Britain in a declaration of war. These self-governing coun- 
tries are extensively populated and. mainly ruled by people whose 
kinship with the British people is close. Even India, despite differences 
of race, religion, language and colour, has ties with Great Britain 
which are infinitely more intimate than those between France and 
Algiers or Cochin-China. It is true that the French and the British 
live in comparative cordiality in Canada. I recall my surprise when, 
in Montreal, I remarked to a French Canadian lady that I supposed 
she felt more at home in Paris than in London and was told that 
exactly the opposite was the truth. The difference between French 
as it is spoken in Canada and French as it is spoken in France 
arouses a sense of alienation which, she said, is not experienced in 
England. How far this lady represented her countrymen I cannot 
tell, but it is evident that long association between the French and 
the British Canadians, though it has not blended the two people 
indistinguishably or rendered them free from racial and religious 
dissenston, has produced an intimacy of feeling and interest that is not 
present in Great Britain or France, and can be produced only after a 
long lapse of time 

But there is nothing novel in the proposal of union between the 
two countries. On the day when Mr. Churchill announced his offer 
I read in Stanhope’s Life of William Pitt an account of the Treaty 
of Commerce between France and Great Britain which was signed 
by Mr. William Eden, afterwards Lord Auckland, and M. de Rayneval 
on September 26th, 1786. Under this treaty, which was to remain 
in force for twelve years, almost complete free trade was established 
and the two peoples became almost interchangeable. “They and 
their families might reside, either as lodgers or as houscholders, free 
from any restraint in matters of religion, and from any impost under 
the name of head-money or argent du chef ; free also to travel through 
the country, or depart from it, without licences or passports. The 
wines of France were to be admitted int~ England at no higher duties 
than those of Portugal, and the duties « . French vinegar, brandy, and 
oil of olives were also much reduced. The amount of duty, in both 
nations, on hardware, cutlery, and a great varicty of other articles, was 
in like manner determined by this treaty ; mostly at very moderate 


, 


rates, not exceeding 12 or 15 per cent. And in case of either nation 
being engaged in war the right of interference of the other party by 
equipping privateers, or by other means, was expressly provided 
against and renounced.” 

Here, perhaps, is a precedent for a permanent relationship between 
Great Britain and France if, and when, we have a happy issve from 
our afflictions; a relationship that may grow into a lasting union. 
But the union cannot be forced, nor can it be forged by fear. It 
must come as a result, not of immediate and dire necessity, but as a 
result of a long and intimate series of relationships which have mace 
it inevitable and almost imperceptible—Yours faithfully, 

Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. ST. JOHN ERViNE. 


THESE “LOST LEADERS” 


Stk,—W. R. M.’s epigram in your issue of June 21st impels me to 
ask whether there could not now be a close time for snarbng at 
absent intellectuals. About half a dozen of them—not morc—are 
away in America, and week after weck their fellow-authers go for 
them in the newspapers. The attacks are highly moral and patriotic 
in tone, but their continuance raises the uneasy feeling that there 
must be something. else behind them, namely, unconscious envy ; 
they are like the snarl of an unfortunate schoolboy who has been “ kept 
in,” and is aggrieved because the whole of his class has not been kept in 
too, and therefore complains and complains about those stinkers out 
in the playground instead of concentrating on his own inescapable task. 

And there is a further objection to this undignified nagging: it 
diverts public attention from certain Englishmen who really are a 
danger to the country. They, too, are few in number—perhaps again 
not more than half a dozen—but they have influence, wealth and 
position, which intellectuals have not, and they shelter noi in the 
United States, but in the City and the aristocracy. Ouvr literary 
lampoonists can here find a foe worthier of their powers. Let them 
leave their absent colleagues alone for the next fortnight, and denounce 
our resident Quislings instead. The consequences may be unpleasant 
to them, for Quislings sometimes hit back. But they wil] have had 
the satisfaction of exposing a genuine menace instead of a faked one, 
and this should be sufficient reward.—Yours faithfully, 

Reform Club, S.W. E. M. FOrsTER. 


: [We are glad to publish Mr. Forster’s letter, but so far as 
The Spectator is concerned the controversy would not have been 
continued in any case.—Epb., The Spectator.] 


INVASION AND TANKS 


S1rR,—I agree with the general views of Major-General Fvlier expressed 
in his interesting article published in your issue of June 28th 
as to the possibility of amphibious tanks being used for invasion. I 
agree, also, with him as to the best way of meeting invading tanks. 
As I myself stated so far back as September, 1916, and have continued 
to think ever since, the answer to the tank is another tank. The 
reasons for this view I need not enter into here. 

But General Fuller is in error in stating that the first tank operation 
ever planned was naval in character. The first tank operation planned 
was for the tanks to accompany the infantry in an attack on Jand, 
such as that carried out at Cambrai on November 20th, 1917. 
This was the work for which the tanks were conceived, created and 


designed in 1914-1915. The idea of a landing operation on the 
Flanders coast came much later.—Yours faithfully, 
All Souls College, Oxford. E. D. SwinTon. 


JAPAN’S PETROL SUPPLY 


Str,—Japan is taking advantage of the situation in Western Evrope 
to make more active advances against the possessions and interests 
of various Powers in the East. This action seems to have perturbed 
the United States Government, who realise that in existing circum- 
stances they cannot expect much support from the British Government 
in opposing the Japanese intention to dominate the Eastern Continent 
and the Pacific. 

Sull, as Japan receives 90 per cent. of its petrol from America, 
presumably because it is not held to be a “belligerent” Power 
in spite of its murderous attack on China, it would seem that America 
has a powerful weapon in hand to counter Japanese aggression. It 
would only be necessary to prohibit the export of petrol to Japan to 
bring the advance of that country to a full step. 

London. J. C. RIMINGTON, Major-General (re1d.). 


OLIVER CROMWELL 


S1r,—Mr. Hilaire Belloc objects to my reference to Cromwell as “ this 
Cambridgeshire farmer.” He was a farmer just as Mr. Belloc is a 
writer and I am a lawyer. Mr. Belloc tells us that Oliver was 
“brought up in the purple.” Those who wish to see this conjecture 
of Mr. Belloc’s eleborated (and more about “the Joct of the 
monasteries ”) can turn to Mr. Belloc’s book on Cromwell. Those 
who are content with a statement of the known facts can turn to the 
pages of Sanford, Gardiner, Fisk and Buchan, or to the words of 
Cromwell himself, “I was by birth a gentleman; living neither in any 
considerable height, nor yet in obscurity.” 

“ Everybody,” says Mr. Belloc, “ knows that Oliver’s real name was 
Williams.” Well, I don’t know it. for one. I do know that his 
great-grandfather was called Williams, but that he took his wife’s name 
of Cromwell about a hundred vears before Oliver was born. Oliver 
naturally took the name which had been borne by his father and 
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I am myself content with the name of my 
father and grandfather. What my great-grandfather was called I have 
never had time to inquire. Mr. Hilaire Belloc is known by his name 
all the world over, and his name will be remembered as long as 
sterity cares for fine prose and great verse. Even if posterity should 
discover that his great-grandfather, in or about the year 1770, changed 
his name from Brown or Plantagenet, it will still think gratefully of 
Hilaire Belloc as the “real” name of the man who gave to his 
generation (amongst much else) Verses and Sonnets, The Bad Child’s 
Book of Beasts, Marie Antoinette, and The Path to Rome.—Yours 
faithfully, Isaac Foor. 


Pencrebar, Callington, Cornwall. 


THE ALIENS PROBLEM 


Si.—In Czarist Russia, a régime so utterly disregardful of human 
suflering, the political exiles transported to Siberia were allowed to 
be accompanied by their wives. Not Hitler, nor Mussolini and the 
dark powers they command were able to separate my husband and 
myself. We fled from country to country, illegally, pursued by police, 
but clung together obstinately until we reached this country and 
thought ourselves safe from separation. On Tuesday morning my hus- 
band, an Austrian refugee of Polish birth and parentage, was interned 
without previous notice or hearing of his case. I have no idea where 
he is. As his wife, I must expect internment any hour ; communica- 
tion between camps is not allowed. There are no mixed camps yet 
for man and wife. 
British women are deprived of their husbands ; I would gladly have 
shared their fate, and my husband volunteered for admission into 
Territorial Army at the outbreak of war. They, at least, are in 
their country, at home, with their. families, children, friends. Hitler 
has scattered our families from the Far and Near East to America ; 
we have no children, no home, no relative, no friend in this country, 
not a chair, not a brick we can call our own. Out of the chaos we 
saved only each other and were satisfied. I do not beg for freedom ; 
I beg for the primitive right exercised since centuries of being allowed 
to accompany my husband into internment to face with him what is 
still in store. For my keep, I will do the domestic work in the camp. 
Do not fulfil what Nazidom and Fascism failed to do; let me not 
appeal in vain in this last outpost of European civilisation —Yours 
faithfully, THERESE STEUER. 
559 Reddings 


grandfather before him. 


Lane, Birmingham, 28. 


Sir.—May I be allowed to thank you for publishing “ A. B.C.’s’ 
letter in your issue of June 28th regarding the Aliens Problem? 
The attitude adopted by the authorities is indeed one of intolerance, 
even cruelty. Indiscriminately, without any warning, without a 
mement’s notice, men are seized by the police and taken into custody 
in order to be transferred to internment camps. This procedure is 
apparently adopted with every enemy alien, whether he has been 
placed by the legally established tribunals under class “B” or “C.” 

There is one point, however, which has been overlooked by your 
correspondent to which I wish to draw your attention. Most of the 
enemy aliens—I do not refer to the Italianms—are refugees from 
Germany or Austria who are of the Jewish persuasion. In their native 
countries they were seized by the Gestapo, imprisoned for no legal 
or just cause, beaten and tortured in concentration camps and robbed 
of their possessions. They were deprived of their citizenship, their 
passports had been taken away from them; these were returned to 
them on the one condition that, after all formalities of dispossession 
of their property had been complied with, they would emigrate. The 
pessport, accordingly, was marked for “outward journey only”; re- 
entry into the blessed fatherland is expressly forbidden. I maintain 
that people travelling and living under such conditions have lost not 
only their citizenship, but also their nationality. It is wrong to class 
them as “enemy aliens.” Surely the members of the Fifth Column 
cannot be found amongst them. I could cite many examples of 
undeserved hardship meted out to these victims of Nazi perverted 
persecution and cruelty, and now of the unrestrained suspicion of the 
authorities ; but in accordance with your request to be brief, I abstain 
from doing so. 

I enclose my card and beg to sign myself.—Yours faithfully, 


Be be 


BRITAIN THE BESIEGER 


Sir.—May I take exception to the heading in your correspondence 
columns “The Siege of Britain”? For a “fortress” to be besieged 
it must be surrounded by the enemy in such a way that ordinary 
methods of communication with the outside world are impossible, food 
and reinforcements of men and material being cut off from the 
besieged garrison. Such, thank God, is not the case with Britain ; 
we still command the seas, thousands of troops and unlimited supplies 
are landing daily at our ports, whilst we in turn can ship our products, 
and when need be our forces to all parts of the world. We are in no 
sense “ besieged” and the use of this and similar terms is likely to 
produce a wrong mentality amongst some of your readers. Already 
we are thinking far too much in terms of defence, and defensive 
measures, though very necessary, will never bring victory. 

Our opponent may, as Doctor Shackleton Bailey says, be “ flushed 
with victory” but he is by no means “ Free to concentrate all his 
destructive energies” upon this island—they will be required in 
many other places and for many varied purposes. Let all our thoughts 
and efforts be directed to the “attack” whenever and wherever that 
may be possible, and let us hear no more about besieged garrisons.— 
Yours, &c., H. L. FOSBROOKE. 


The Vicarage, Lytham, Lancs. 


Sir.—A fortress having free access to the whole outside world would 
not be called “ beleaguered.” England has that free access ; yet Dr. 
Shackleton Bailey says “ We are wew living-in a beleaguered fortress.” 
It is, on the contrary, Germany and the countries she occupies, and 
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Italy, that are truly “ beleaguered,” for they are cut off from the world 
outside Europe by our sea siege, and so can get no — or overseas 
goods. Europe is not self-contained but must be largely fed from 
the tropics. For instance, because German-occupied Denmark is 
“ beleaguered ” by us, many Danish pigs and cattle have already had 
to be killed for want of seaborne fodder. Italy will soon run short 
of coal, oil, cotton, rubber, and other seaborne commodities. 

If England really were “ beleaguered,” as we nearly were by German 
submarines (jin 1917 before we adopted convoy, Hitler need never 
make the “serious attempt at invasion” that Mr. Bailey expects. 
Why should he, when he need only wait for our early starvation and 
surrender?—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY BOWLES. 

25 Catherine Place, S.W.1 


THE PETAIN ADMINISTRATION 


Str,—You write: “there would seem to be no justification for the 
suggestions rather freely made in this country that the Government 
(of Marshal Pétain) is not constitutionally representative of the French 
people, or that it has acted unconstitutionally ”; but, when Reynaud 
resigned, and President Lebrun called on Marshal Pétain to form a 
new Government, did Pétain and his new colleagues stand before the 
Chamber of the Deputies and before the Senate? Did they give an 
exposé of their general policy? And did they get a majority of votes 
in both assemblies? 

Governments may change but they have to receive the approval 
of the elected representatives of the people. Where, when and how 
did the Government of Marshal Pétain receive this approval? How 
many deputies and senators even reached Bordeaux? 

Through the panic of some, the treachery of others, France found 
herself suddenly saddled by as unrepresentative a Government as ever 
existed, and even if technically constitutional—which I doubt—it 
would have been upset within a week—by constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional means—except that French men were unable to act. Thousands 
lay dead on the battlefields, thousands lay wounded, thousands were in 
prison camps in Germany, others were still fighting with their units, 
or patrolling the high seas. They did not know of the changes in 
the Government ; today, July Ist, they do not yet know the conditions 
of the Armistice, sued for and agreed to in their name. 

Constitutional or not, the Pétain Government is in no way repre- 
sentative of the French people. They are bound by its decisions for 
as long and only as long as they are not strong enough to upset them, 

LuciE H. GRIFFITH. 

Durnsford House, Mildenhall, Marlborough. 

[What we were discussing was not whether it was desirable for the 
Pétain Government to secure a vote of confidence from the Chamber 
and Senate—it obviously is—but whether it is an unconstitutional 
Government tili it has done so; it obviously is not—Ep., The 
Spectator. | 


THE COLLAPSE OF FRANCE 


A perusal during the week-end of many newspaper articles on 
the collapse of France makes it apparent that what I believe to be the 
real reason for that tragic disaster is, as yet, very imperfectly under- 
stood. France collapsed, I believe, because too many French people 
failed to put first things first, or, to phrase it differently, had a wrong 
order of values. It was not only the Communists and the Fascists, 
the politicians and the generals, and the lovers of property who failed 
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in this way—equally guilty were the lovers of beautiful things, and 
the people who could not bear to see women and children hurt. 
If we are not to fail in the same way in our hour of trial, it is 


essential that each one of us, man and woman, should decide now 
that nothing—no loss, no suffering of our children and our loved ones, 
nor anything else—will deter us from fighting on until the Germans 
have been defeated. Only when that question has been squarely faced 
by every citizen, and answered rightly, can we be quite sure that we 
are adequately guarded against the fate of France, and really armed in 
every way for victory.—Yours faithfully, R. A. C. RADCLIFFE. 


“TOO FEW CHILDREN ” 


Str,—While it is evidently true that the immediate cause of the collapse 
in France is “too few tanks and too many traitors,” it is also true that 
there have for several generations been too few children. One sees 
this in the hopeless outlook, the elderly nervousness and defeatism, 
the purely defensive strategy which have rotted the successive Govern- 
ments and the higher command. 

Take no risks, hoard all money, have few or no children, keep com- 
fortable. ‘That is the attitude, and there is too much of it in our own 
country. Heaven send we have not developed the same rot of 
treachery—it yet remains to be seen. PHYLLIS M. THOMAS. 

Westcote, Kingham, Oxford. 


Sir,—It is ungenerous and unjust to gibe at the faults of French 

leadership without also remembering that the war effort of the French 

people has been immensely greater than our own. Fair-minded British 

opinion recognises the responsibility of our own leadership in the past 

for this fact—Yours faithfully, A. R. CaTon. 
24 Lower Sloane Street, S.W. I. 


S1r,—Marshal Pétain’s contention that one of the causes of the French 
disaster was “too few children” is literally true. On the eve of the 
Battle of France there were half a million less French soldiers under 
arms than at a corresponding critical period of 1917, due directly to 
the declining birth-rate. Again. this low birth-rate has led to rural 
depopulation, and the taking over of French holdings by foreigners, 
who number more than 2,000,000 in France. In the north there are 
many Poles and Czechs, in the south thousands of Italians who may 
well have provided the “ too many traitors” of F. W. Stella Browne’s 
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letter. The large population of Paris is maintained by extensive immi- 
gration, the death-rate in the capital being higher than the birth-rate. 
And yet this same French stock in Canada has a very high birth-rate 
which, if maintained, will surely oust the English element ; the past 
years have seen the tide of French Canadians sweeping westwards 
and gallicising the regions that they occupy. an yours, 
E. C. BARRINGTON. 
4 Alleyn Park, Norwood Green, Southall. 


COMMISSIONS FROM THE RANKS 


Sir,—I had the misfortune to receive my-education at a public school 
when the peace ballot, disarmament and the League of Nations were 
the dominant topics. Consequently O.T.C.s were the exception rather 
than the rule. I duly left school with distinctions, and was fortunate 
enough to have some months abroad before settling down to a business 
career. It was not long after the outbreak of war that my age group 
was called up, and I was confidently told in my interview with the 
Army officer that I should have no trouble in gaining a commission, 
and it would only be a question of serving in the ranks a couple of 
weeks. Many months have now gone by, I have completed my infantry 
training, and have obtained a very good insight into the workings of 
the Army as seen from the ranks. The prospect of a commission 
through the ranks, however, so often written about, seems more remote 
than ever. In fact I do not know of anyone in our battalion who has 
achieved this distinction during the period I have served. My appli- 
cation has been in some months but never a word has since been 
heard from that day to this. I have no friends amongst officers nor 
have I any influential acquaintances. It seems that because I did not 
pass on to a University, my knowledge of foreign languages and 
ability to handle men gained from my business counts for nothing. 
Admittedly, I am doing my bit, but what consolation is that when 


you know you can do so much more?—Yours truly, 
PRIVATE 


PRESCRIPTION FOR VICTORY 


Str,—Apropos of “ Strategicus’s” comments on Marshal Pétain’s 
apology, it is worth recalling a story told by Julien Benda in Un 
Régulier dans le Siécle. Someone asked General Mangin (it was about 
1904) .what would determine the victory in the next war. “TI shall 
never forget,” writes Benda, “the tone in which he molied, as if 
indignant that the question could even be asked: ‘It is always the 
same: moral force.””—Yours faithfully, FELIx FRIES. 
gr Prebend Gardens, London, W. 6. 


ANNIVERSARY OF WATERLOO 


S1r,—I was surprised to see that Mr. Morgan in his article in last 
week’s Spectator should make such an error as to write: “Sunday, 
June 16th, the day after the anniversary of Waterloo.” I am a member 
of the college which was founded in the Duke’s memory, so I should 
like to point out that Waterloo day, which is always a day of celebra- 
tion here, falls on June 18th. Perhaps he was muddling it with the 
anniversary of the signing of Magna Charta!—Yours faithfully, 
Wellington College, Berks. ARNOLD SAYERS. 


FANNY BURNEY 


Str,—Your reviewer says Macaulay did not explain how the style of 
the author of Evelina degenerated into “the worst ever known 
among men,” or how, as a Court official, Miss Burney declined into 
“something fit for her place.” Macaulay, however, did explain both. 
Her writing became laboured and tiresome because “in an evil hour ” 
she took Johnson for her model, and did not imitate him well. As 
for her wretched experience as Keeper of the Queen’s Robes, Macaulay 
said she changed for the worse because she had accepted “a slavery 
worse than that of the body ”; associated “ only with spirits long tamed 
and broken in”; and was accustomed to judge every event by its effect 
on the King and Queen, every personality according to the royal 
likings and prejudices. It would be hard to offer more satisfying 
explanations than these. HAMILTON FYFE. 
Savage Club 


AN INDISCREET SOLDIER 


S1tr,—Under the above heading Mr. H. E. Bates tells us, in your last 
issue, how he allowed a private soldier for three minutes to indulge 
in “casual blabbing of highly important plans, complete with exact 
topographical and other details,” and then left him, apparently without 
a word of exhortation to discretion. Would it not have been wiser and 
more patriotic to stop him at the first improper disclosure and give 
him a word of advice and warning?—Yours faithfully, 
J. A. HERBERT. 
Abbey House, Milton Tilbourne, Marlborough, Wilts. 


ATKINS. 


GEORGE LANSBURY 


Str,—It is hoped that in quieter times an authoritative life will be 
published of my father-in-law, the late George Lansbury. No date 
can be fixed for this, but if material is not collected now it may quite 
likely be dispersed or destroyed. With the authorisation of his eldest 
son and executor, I am therefore writing to you to ask if any of your 
readers who may have letters or other records of “G. L.” which would 
be of value to his biographer would be kind enough to let me have 
them for that purpose? 

Would those who are so kind as to do this please indicate very 
clearly those documents that they would like returned to them, and 
will endeavour, if I can arrange it, to have them copied.—Yours very 
truly, RAYMOND POSTGATE. 

45 Hendon Lane, London, N. 3 
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Idle Land 


Between the war of 1914 and that of 1940 the acreage of land lost 
to cultivation in this country was very great. Much of this loss is 
also irreparable ; gravel pits, building estates, factories, aerodromes 
and so on stand on sites once occupied by crops. No subsidy, how- 
ever high, could reclaim this land for the plough. There still exists, 
however, a large acreage of land which is agricultural in character, 
but which yields no agricultural return. Much of this land exists 
almost solely for the protection of the amenities of private houses, 
One of the commonest reasons for the private ownership of a few 
acres of land is “so that nobody else shall build in front of us.” This 
fear of being overlooked must be responsible for many thousands of 
acres of land having no other than a purely symbolic purpose. In 
my own district I can think of half a dozen examples of such land. 
In one case a fifty-acre section of the finest virgin parkland has lain 
idle and derelict, hideous with clumps of fallen timber, for fifteen 
years. It is never used, or cropped ; it exists for no other purpose 
than to preserve a view. Until such land, of which it is estimated 
there are at least 8,000,000 acres, is forcibly taken over, put to agri- 
cultural use, and redeemed from an impossible idleness, much of the 
talk of a drive for a hundred-per-cent. agricultural output loses its 
point. 


Rural Defence 

In the more remote country districts—and probably in all—there 
seems little need for three separate defence services—i.e., A.R.P., the 
special constabulary and L.D.V., whose members are largely drawn 
from what is virtually a fourth arm of defence: agriculture. If these 
services were pooled into an organisation to be called, for example, 
Rural Area Defence, there would be several immediate advantages. 
The most imporiant of these would be that thousands of farm- 
labourers, at a period of the year when twelve-hour days in the 
harvest-fieid are common, would not be unnecessarily robbed of sleep. 
Instead of these services separately patrolling a thinly populated area 
at a given alarm, one service could provide an adequate patrol each 
night, at the same time not calling on any of its members more than 
one night in seven or even one night in ten. Of the three existing 
services only the L.D.V. is armed ; and in case of serious trouble the 
special constabulary would, on its own confession, be worse than 
useless. The prese nt system is, indeed, trying to exact more from the 
country particular the agricultural worker—than he 
can give. A system of pooled services would enable him to get both 
his share of duty and, more important, his share of sleep. 


Hawk and Cuckoo 

My recent note on the pursuit of the cuckoo by smaller birds has 
brought the usual explanation: that the adult cuckoo so much 
resembles the sparrow-hawk that small birds attack it by mistake 
natural self-defence. Cuckoo and sparrow-hawk are certainly much 
alike (in some country districts they are still believed to be one and 
the same bird), but to my mind this would hardly account for the 
intensive attacks on the cuckoo at the very period of the year when it 
so menaces the domestic life of smaller birds. Again, if it is possible 
for a bird to recognise the sparrow-hawk as an enemy, why should it 
not also recognise the cuckoo? I find another explanation more 
possible: that the attack is deliberately drawn by the male cuckoo in 
order to leave the female an unmolested opportunity of depositing her 
egg in a selected nest. But even this, it seems to me, is doubtful. 
The attacks are so swift and short, and the small birds return to their 
bases so quickly, that it is unlikely that the female cuckoo would have 
time to complete her task. 





In the Garden 


The most beautiful of the mallows, Abutilon vitifolium, was cut 
down but not killed by frost. It is an aristocrat among wall-shrubs 
The soft green leaves are vine-shaped, the stems olive-green. The 
flowers are large silver-mauve cups, not so stiff as hollyhocks, with 
centres of bright orange. Their beauty comes out clearly against a 
wall of quiet grey stone: a lovely sight. H. E. Bates. 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR 
IN GERMANY 
URGENT APPEAL 


Thousands of our men, after heroic resistance, have fallen 
into enemy hands and are now in German Prison Camps 
suffering great strain and loneliness. We are relieving 
the monotony of their otherwise dreary existence by sending 
books, games, sports gear, musical instruments, etc. (which 
are safely received), but URGENTLY need subscriptions 
to cope with the work. Will YOU help to prove to 
our men that THEY ARE NOT FORGOTTEN? 
Donations, large or small, gratefully received by 
SIR HUGH WALPOLE or MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES 


Chairmar Founder and Hon. Seeretary 
BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS AND GAMES FUND, 
576 Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.1. 
(Note: Censorship requlationa preclude accepla of itis in kind.) 
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WHERE TO STAY 








FOR QUIETUDE 


You need not look beyond the pleasant 
luxury and peaceful contentment of the 


HEADLAND HOTEL, 
TORQUAY 


All fifty bedrooms (many with private bath) 
and suites have uninterrupted views over 
the sunny waters of Tor Bay. Here you 
will find a cuisine far removed from the 
ordinary, and the personal services of a 
Swiss Manager In short, a first class 
residential hotel, under the same direction 
as the Grand. 





Che Loweliest Hotel in Sussex 
The Tudor Close Hotel provides rest and 
recuperation, supreme comfort, and a cuisine 
for the epicure. Every modern convenience. 
Licensed. Accommodation for 100 guests. 
Telephone and constant h. & c. water in 
every bedroom. Tennis, Golf, Riding, 
Games Room. Beautiful Open air Swimming 
Pool and Sea Bathing. 
Only 12 mins. by taxi from 
Brighton Station, or by bus. 
Terms weekly, or 21/- per day. 
Brochure from Manager. 


Cudor Close Hotel 
ROTTINGDEAN, BRIGHTON 


A.A.—R.A.C. Rottingdean 9291-3 





FOR SUMMER or WAR-TIME 
RESIDENCE. Safe, Sheltered and Sunny. 


BOURNE HALL, 


BOURNEMOUTH 


100 modernly equipped rooms. Bridge, 
Billiards. And in a key position—ld. bus 
ride from Square. 


Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Bray. 
And, under same direction, 


HOTEL RIPOSO, BEXHILL 








And Here is Peace .... 


A sheltered park of 69 acres. A sun-trap 

400 feet up. An hospitable and first-class 

hotel for sunshine and flowers. London 

under an hour by train. Sporting golf 
course in the grounds 


THE SPA HOTEL, 
ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Write for tariff-booklet entitled “And here 
is peace.” 


Telephone: Tunbridge Wells 1911, 
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A fine example of 18th century coaching 
house perfectly modernised. Here good 
food, a good cellar, and good nights can 

be enjoyed . . . always. 


The grill and cocktail lounge are daily 
attractions. 


Royal Clarence Hotel 
“Exeter 


“In the quiet of the Cathedral Close.” 


Write for Brochure, or "phone 4071/2. 





by Ashley Courtenay 


Happy Havens. 


“ All places that the eye of Heaven visits, 
are to the wise man ports and happy havens.” 
Shakespeare’s words are equally applicable in 
days of war. I know one thousand and more 
such happy havens, some in London, others 
on the coast, or in the heart of the country- 
side, where there is no need to fear the night 
or day marauder, and where, thanks to 
adequate air-raid protection, he is at worst 
but an unmitigated nuisance. 


Each hotel on this page is personally 
known to me. Each will fit in with many a 
“ Spectator ” But if you do 
not see what you require in the shop window, 


reader’s needs. 


write to me and so far as south amd south- 
west England is concerned, my “ Let’s Halt 
Awhile ” books should provide some useful 
clues. 


Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages. 
Vol. II, Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd 
edition, 190 pages. Vol. III, Hants, 
Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight. Ist edition. 
112 pages. 


‘Price 1/6 each. (Post free.) 


ANGLESEY. Do you know this Island, with its colours, 
its lights and its serenity? WERN Y WYLAN, Liand- 
dona seems to have caught them all. Beaumaris 77 


ANGLESEY BULL BAY HOTEL, Amiwch, for scenery 
and serenity, beautiful walks and 18-hole Golf Course 
Swimming Pool. In short, an appeal! for all. 


BEXHILL. sussex. HOTEL RIPOSO—hard by the Golf 


Links, and at the quietest end of the front. Bdrms 
With modern comforts even to ‘phone. Tel.: Bexhill 472 
BISHOPSTEIGNTON. nr Teignmouth, S HUNTLY 







scenery and 
1 high degree 


A country htl. where peace of mi 
sense of homeliness can be experie 





BOURNEMOUTH. TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL cannot better 
its position on the West Front, its unique solarium, its 
Bridge Club and genera! comfort. Tel.: Bournem’th 3574 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. Devon, ROSEMULLION 
HOTEL. A Ist-cl. hotel of distinction in a remarkably 
congenial climate Good food and personal service 


BURFORD. “THE LAMB.” A modernly equipped 
Cotswold Inn in an unspoilt Cotswold town Trout 
fishing available 


CHURSTON FERRERS, Nr. Brixham, S. Devon LUPTON 
This lovely country house hotel near the sea is now 
licensed. Noted for hospitality and homeliness 


COBHAM, Surrey WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL 
A country Hotel near Town Electric train service 
18 acres of grounds. Terms £4 4s. 0d. to £7 7s. Od 


FALMOUTH, Cornwall. GREENBANK HOTEL. A first- 
class hotel with a first-class position on the water's edge 
with new sun-lounge overlooking Falmouth Harbour 


HAYWARDS HEATH. BIRCH HOTEL. One of the 
best country house hotels in Sussex. Quiet, comfortable. 
sporting Frequent electric trains to London. Tel.: 170 


nr. MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO, Bowdon, 
Cheshire. So near and yet so far from Cottonopolis 
Most comfortable. A.A.. R.A.C 

Safe. sunny and 


An hotel of 
From 4 gns 


PENZANCE, QUEEN'S HOTEL 
facing South, overlooking Mount’'s Bay 
quiet comfort 100 bedrooms and lift 


PLYMPTON. ELFORDLEIGH HOTEL, on the edge of 
Dartmoor and six miles to the sea for an “ out of the 
rut” holiday. Telephone: Plympton 221411 

SHAFTESBURY ,Dorset. COOMBE HSE. HOTEL. Tel.: 130 
A.A., R.A.C. Mag. country hotel, licnsd. Situated in 
50 acres parkland, lovely gdn. 700 feet. Excellent chef 
AVIEMORE HOTEL 
Private 9 hole 


STRATHSPEY, Inverness-shire 
Overlooking Rothiemurchus Pine Forest 
Golf Course. Tel.: Aviemore 211 


TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. A five-star hotel and 
more in the grandest pstn. of Torbay and on the level 
Trms. incid. Golf, Tennis, Squash and Nightly Dancing 








SAFETY 


lies not in distance but in the atmosphere 
of peaceful surroundings. 


LINCOMBE HALL 


The Carden Hotel of TORQUAY 


has ever been the sanctuary of peace and 
mever more so than now. Here, within 
beautiful grounds, one’s women folk and 
also Service men can relax and enjoy to 
the full their much needed quietude. Many 
rooms have private bathroom and here, too, 
is a high degree of comfort and good food. 


Write for brochure which will tell of many 
unusual amenities all included in the terms. 





So near and yet so safe 


No need to worry about petrol. Fast train 
service to Paddington. Only two minutes’ 
walk from station. Oper fires. Central 
heating. Gas or electric fires in bedrooms 
Every bedroom has its own private bath. 
Squash and Golf at Sonning two miles. 
Inclusive terms from 4} guineas. 


GROVE HALL HOTEL, 


TWYFORD, BERKS. 


Telephone: Twyford 106. 





The Peace of the Pines 


PLUS 
FRESH EGGS, FRESH AIR AND FRESH 
FLOWERS. 


CREST, Crowborough, 


SUSSEX 


75 minutes only from Victoria Station to 

Hotel door. And then ? The best of good 

fare. Lift. American cocktail lounge. 

Lovely gardens in one of the beauty spots 
of Sussex. 

From 44 to 9 guineas a week. 
Special reductions for long stays as well 
as special week-end rates for the Services. 

Crowborough 394-5. 





For SUMMER PEACE 


Our position on the West Cliff is the finest 
in the town, 


WE HAVE A LICENSED AND FULLY- 
EQUIPPED BRIDGE CLUB. 
Our Solarium with the patented Rosenburg 
ultra-violet rays, provides sun - bathing 
all day long. 


TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH 


Terms and details from 
Miss P. E. Woolcock. 








For 


the peaceful dignity of 
the past and the improvements of 
modern times 





THE KINGS HOTEL, 
BRIGHTON 


Specially reduced quotations for long term 
residence. 
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Books of the Day 


Devonshire House in Regency Days 


Hary-O: The Letters of Lady Harriet Cavendish, 1796-1809. 
Edited by Sir George Leveson-Gower and Iris Palmer. (John 
Murray. 138s.) 





READERS of Lord David Cecil’s The Young Melbourne will 
remember his brilliant portrait of the Whig society which centred 
upon Devonshire House. Very rarely, perhaps never, in English 
life has there been a society which fulfilled more gracefully all 
the functions implied by that term. There was the interest in 
politics which bound it together: they had their hero, their Sir 
Galahad—a very tarnished Sir Galahad—in Charles James Fox ; 
their philosopher in Paley; their great beauty in Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire. They had their comics and ogres and 
frights: there were the three Misses Berry (Elderberry, Black- 
berry and Gooseberry) to whom Horace Walpole lost his aged 
heart and left Strawberry Hill, and whom in turn he bequeathed 
to this society, a link between the Regency and Queen Caroline. 
And for a great part of the time there was Buonaparte in the 
background ; Lady Jones was convinced that if five cannons were 
shot into his body “it would do him no harm, not even give 
him a moment’s pain.” The war abroad went on for twenty 
years, except for a short interval, the truce of Amiens, when 
society took the opportunity to flock to Paris and be presented 
to Buonaparte. Little Mrs. Huskisson, on the other hand, 
declared, “I should like to go to Paris merely to pique Buona- 
parte by not being presented to him.” But intending readers 
need not fear another kind of war literature about another war 
in this book: almost the only notice dear Lady Harriet gives to 
it is an occasional, “It seems to me that no one can hear of 
what is going on on the Continent unmoved.” 

It is a precise and faithful portrait of a world that the reader will 
get—and what a world it was that revolved round Devonshire 
House, Holland House and Melbourne House, Chiswick and 
Brocket, Althorp, Chatsworth and Castle Howard! It had its 
own subtleties and strains: there was the contrast between the 
soft, sibilant enchantments of Devonshire House and the noisy 
vivacity of Melbourne House and the Lambs: the one so 
established, so secure and aristocratic ; the other new and loud 
and pushing. Lady Harriet heartily disliked the Lambs at first 
and could not bear their noise, their over-emphasis; but in 
course of time she grew to appreciate their talents and qualities, 
and even to like them. And, after all, the worst tantrums and 
eccentricities of that set were provided by one of her own cousins, 
Lady Caroline Lamb. 

Not that the situation within majestic Devonshire House was 
so very secure either ; indeed, it was a delicate, and became a 
difficuit, one. The lovely Georgiana had made a mariage de 
convenance and found it impossible to love her husband ; it is 
difficult to see how anybody could: he was a cold fish, heartless 
and numb: all the dullness of all the Cavendishes was con- 
centrated in him. So the Duchess brought in her friend, Lady 
Elizabeth Foster, to share the burden, and consoled herself with 
Lord Grey. The Duke’s family by Lady Elizabeth was brought 
up along with his Duchess’s. All went well enough until 
Georgiana’s death—she left her papers to Lady Elizabeth as a 
proof of her trust in her, or perhaps rather of her gratitude ; 
but it left an awkward situation for her unmarried daughter, 
Harriet. How it developed and how eventually it was solved, 
by the Duke marrying Lady Elizabeth and by Harriet’s own 
marriage, is the main theme, which gives the book the psycho- 
logical interest and unity of a novel. 

In that care-free, aristocratic society everybody was somebody 
else’s child. It is well known that Melbourne, the Whig Prime 
Minister, was not Lord Melbourne’s, but Lord Egremont’s, while 
Harriet’s famous and accomplished aunt, Lady Bessborough— 
almost the best of our women letter-writers—had two children 
by Lord Granville Leveson-Gower, whom Harriet later married ; 
and a blissful marriage it was—Harriet brought her aunt’s children 
up with her own. It is this situation which is the background 
to the later letters and provides the secondary theme. Harriet, 
who was a straightforward, virtuous, good creature herself, dis- 
trusted her aunt’s part in such a complex pattern of relations ; 
but, in fact, Lady Bessborough played the part of a fairy god- 
mother, all ended well, and Harriet and Lord Granville lived 
happy ever after. 

Harriet’s letters well express her character and personality 
from first to last: from her “I am so fond of the last new 
step in the hornpipe that I go all over the house dancing it,” to 
her sophisticated: “A frivolous woman is a bad thing ; but if 
there is one thing more contemptible than another, it is a frivolous 
man. And the great advantage of the contrary experience 1s 
that with a good foundation of principle and knowledge, arch- 
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bishops may danc2 hornpipes fo- any reflections I may make 
upon them in consequence.” Intelligence counted in the Devon- 
shire House circle, and we find Harriet getting up early to read 
Bossuet and Madame de Sévigné and learn German. It is 
amusing to think of that exquisite sinner, the Duchess, proposing 
to read Paley ; whether she got any further we do not hear, 
Harriet was no blue-stocking ; she was always the same good, 
kind-hearted, sensible creature with a keen eye to everything 
passing in the world and a ready pen. It is interesting that this 
type, in women, makes the best letter-writers. She reminds 
one of Fanny Boscawen: what better recommendation could 
there be? 

The letters have been well and skilfully edited by her 
descendants, though we could have done with a little “ Who's 
Who” to guide us through the maze of families and _ relations, 
The genealogical table helps. It may be said that Harriet’s letters 
are worthy of her more famous aunt, Lady Bessborough: good 
letter-writing, like good sense, ran in the family. 

A. Ras ROWSE. 


Agriculture and the State 


Food Production in Western Europe. By P. Lamartine Yates, 


Longmans. 15s.) 


THE recurring depressions in agriculture have prompted Mr, 
Lamartine Yates, working in association with Lord Astor and Mr, 
Seebohm Rowntree, to make a continental tour and examine for 
purposes of comparison the state of farming in six countries. Of 
these, Denmark, the Netherlands and Belgium clung as we did to 
Free Trade, and the first two were exporters of agricultural pro- 
duce, while France, Germany and Switzerlagd have been ultra- 
protectionist, though still not able wholly to dispense with imports, 
Mr. Yates began his journeys in 1938 and they were barely com- 
pleted on the outbreak of war, but he has not allowed later happen- 
ings to colour his discussions of what he saw. Indeed, what he 
saw is perhaps the smallest part of what he learnt. 

In spite of the varied policies of the states, in no country can it 
be said that agriculture has been made prosperous. As regards 
most of the comparisons—gross ouiput, yield of crops or head of 
stock per acre, value of farming land—Great Britain comes out at 
the bottom of the list, but in all countries the proportion of arable 
land and the number of men upon the land have been declining. 
At first sight it seems singular that the rate at which the land is 
losing men is least in Great Britain, but then there are here only 
three workers employed per hundred acres against 8.5 in France 
and 12.7 in Germany. Hence it follows that the output per man 
is highest in Great Britain—{240 per head per annum (£200 net), 
against £70 in Germany. One might say that Great Britain has 
elected to do a small business at a high rate of profit. Comparisons 
of the cost of living and wage rates so as to arrive at the real returns 
per worker are inconclusive, but rural housing is better with us 
than in other countries, which seems also to be reflected in the fact 
that rural infant mortality is lower in Britain than urban, whereas 
in other countries the urban mortality is the lower. 

“It is sometimes argued that Britain in pursuing her industrial 
development neglected her agriculture, that the economic welfare of 
the farming community was sacrificed to the profits of the manufac- 
turing classes. There is no evidence to support such a view. ... But 
there is no reason to suppose that if agriculture had been protected, 
farmers and farm workers would, over a long period, have enjoyed 
a better standard of living; everything suggests the contrary. Protec- 
tion in the experience of France and Germany has retarded the 
growth of the national wealth and has nct made the agricultural popu- 
lation better off in relation to other sections of the community.” 

Turning to the particular sections of the book, the reader today 
will probably be most interested in the accounts of the drastic re- 
construction of agriculture in Germany, the product of the cultural 
propaganda and the elaborate organisation of Walter Darré. It has 
“maintained and even slightly increased the agricultural output 
with 1o per cent. fewer hands. Despite the rural exodus produc- 
tion has not fallen. Farming has become more labour-saving in 
its methods, and every nerve is being strained to make it more so. 
One wonders how long this can go on without jeopardising the 
family farm system.” But the key-note of the German system is 
that, with all its insistence on the creation of a peasant aristocracy, 
its aim is the welfare of the State as a whole, not of the agricultural 
community alone. Too often the material prosperity of the current 
race of farmers is mistaken for progress in national agriculture. 
But the regimentation of German agriculture, shaped and tested at 
every point by scientific knowledge, should supply to our Ministries 
a working example of how food production in wartime can be 
developed. None the less, Mr. Yates points out how the German 
system is attempting to reconcile two incompatibles—autarky and 
the peasant structure of farming : 

“Behind all these things lies the fundamental contradiction be- 
tween the ideal of a peasant agriculture on the one hand and the most 
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economical production of the nation’s food on the other. Given the 
circumstances of twentieth-century Germany, the two are difficult to 
reconcile. In better times one might say: admittedly a peasant 
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AN IRISH JOURNEY 


Sean O’Faolain 







Specially illustrated by 







Paul Henry 






“T think this is the best travel book I have 
‘gs Sur elrnold Baa 





ever read 








“A banquet that should be lingered over 





so that none of its fine flavours are lost.”— 
Evening Standard. 12/6 net 


WHAT HAPPENED NEXT 
Dame Ethel! Smyth 


“Fascinating autobiography .. . 
will dispose many 






the very 





acuteness of our crisis 
seize with avidity this oppor- 





readers to 
tunity to forget it, while they share the 
delightful humours to which these pages 
Times Lit. Supp 

15/- net 


FIFTY YEARS’ WORK & 
IN LONDON 


Rt. Rev. A. F. 
Winnington Ingram 







introduce them.” 






“Memories and stories of London and 8 
London folk are told with hisown unfailing 9 
humour and sympathy.”—Evening News ae 

k 


10/6 net 


The Longman Library 
Cheap Editions 


6/- net each 


GREY OF FALLODON 
G. M. Trevelyan 


SOUTH LATITUDE 
F. D. Ommanney 


PYRENEAN 
J. B. Morton 


THE FARM BY LOUGH GUR 
Lady Mary Carbery 
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‘What has 
happened 


to France?’ 
Read 
D. W. BROGAN’S 


great book 


The 
Development 
of Modern 


France 
(1870-1939) 


‘Should be widely read and care- 
fully studied, because there is 
nothing of which he speaks that has 
not its bearing on urgent problems 
of the moment.’—-EDWARD SHANKS, 
The Sunday Times. 


*Singulasly opportune in the date 
of its publication, it appears at a 
great crisis in French history which 
is as perplexing as it is tragic, and 
it gives (if anything can give) an 
answer to our perplexities . .. What 
a great banquet is here provided for 
the reflective mind which seeks to 
trace the causes and course of con- 
temporary history!’—DR. ERNEST 
BARKER, The Observer. 
Recommended by 


The Book Soctely 


754 large pages. 21s. net 


And do not miss 


JANET FLANNER'’S 


(Genet of The New Yorker) 


delightful book 

= 
An American 
in Paris 
‘Contains some twenty-five polished 
thumbnail biographies of artists, 
eccentrics, royalty, murderers and 
the busy rich—all front-page figures, 
or not far off it. . . Several of her 
sketches are already classics.’— 
The Spectator. 
‘ The author’s quality as a journalist 
can be judged by her sketch of Mr. 
Bullitt, the American Ambassador, 
and her elaborate study of Queen 
Mary. All English readers of the 
last can be promised that they will 
find it intensely interesting.’—The 
Observer. 


424 pages. 
HAMISH HAMILTON 


10s. 6d. net 
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economy is expensive, it costs the nation more than other patterns of 
farming ; but it is in itself a desirable and, indeed, essential element 
in the social structure, and we are willing to pay for it. Like a flower 
garden it is a luxury; yet who should criticise us if we prefer a 
flower garden to more elaborate food and furniture? ” 

In the final chapters of this valuable book, perhaps the most 
dispassionate review of the relacions of the State to agriculture that 
has yet appeared in English, Mr. Yates sums up the general effects 
of governmental action upon farming during the last half-century. 
He is dubious about its success and wonders how much of the 
subsidies has reached the cultivator and how much has gone to 
the landlord or mortgagee. 

“There is no Western European country which feels sufficiently 
secure in the political sphere to risk depending to any great extent on 
foreign sources of food supply, none which has sufficiently overcome 
its inhibitions regarding the rural exodus to welcome wholeheartedly 
the adoption of labour-saving methods in farming, none which has 
gone far enough in planning effectively to mould agricultural develop- 
ment in the national interest.” 

Mr. Yates has written a book which will stimulate its readers to 
the view that agriculture is a subject for planning rather than 
for charity. DanieEL HALL. 


A Query on Burke 


Rousseau and Burke. By A. M. Osborn. (Oxford University 


Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Miss OSBORN’sS book, though nor very long, would have been 
better if it had been shorter. The academic pressure which 
compels so many students in these days to inflate an essay into 
a volume encourages a habit of redundancy and repetition which 
does not make for pleasant, or even profitable, reading. None 
the less, I was glad to have read it, because it gave me occasion 
to try once more to make up my mind about Burke, and there 
are times when I wonder whether that “almost divine man,” as 
Gladstone once called him, is not one of our national illusions. 
He was a thinker, a philosopher, a searcher after principles. 
True: but then I take up his speech of May 7th, 1782, opposing 
young Pitt’s motion for an enquiry into the state of the repre- 
sentation, and the reasoning is in places so transparently false that 
to call it sophistry would be an abuse of language. It is pure 
die-hardism, unyielding, inelastic, essentially unscientific, and 
indeed the famous passage in which the Duke, in 1830, declared 
the doom of the old Tory party—and very nearly civil war—is 
a fairly close paraphrase of one sentence in that speech. And 
what must be said of Burke’s political intelligence can also be 
repeated of his political morality. He was a man of the most 
exalted ideals. But his behaviour in the Regency crisis was 
simply outrageous. 

hese are the foci about which Burke’s 
mind revolves in a closed ellipse. I have always been inclined 
to divide the human race into dogs and horses. Show a dog 
something new and he is up and away to investigate at once 
Very different is the horse. “I have never seen that before. I 
won't go past it. I will throw you off first.” And that is Burke. 
No such racer has ever been bred in our stables. But there he 
is: something has frightened him, and in an instant he is lashing 
out and screaming. There is an intellectual mystery here, and 
one which, I confess, I have never been able to my own satis- 
faction to solve. One thing more, I always feel: a little more 
steadiness, serenity, intellectual courage, and this man might have 
been anything. But between being the greatest political thinker 
since Aristotle and the most philosophic of English politicians, the 
difference is considerable. Burke is provincial. I speak under 
correction, but, except in the years when he was the pet of the 
European reaction, I do not think his influence has ever extended 
beyond the area where .he principles of 1688 are taken for granted. 


Prescription and party 


And, even within that area, I cannot think that his influence 
has been wholly good The sanctity of prescription and the 
sanctity of party programmes, loftily conceived as Burke conceived 
them, are fine working rules. But they are not principles, and, 
apprehended by lower minds, they may easily become an obstruc- 
tion, demanding a violent evacuation. What is required to keep 
them sane and beneficent is the steady pressure of an intellectual 
criticism, based on fundamentals. That is what Rousseau pro- 
vided, and if Burke hated Rousseau more fiercely than any other 
mortal, the reason perhaps is that he did not live long enough 
to hate Bentham, or early enough to take a hand in the prosecution 
of Socrates. He stamped on our political mind, ready enough to 
take the imprint, his own fear of what one age would have called 
the Philosophers and another the Intellectuals. Once, in a fiscal 
debate, a country member, having nothing else to say, called 
Huskisson, of all men, a philosopher. Canning came to his friend’s 
defence with an invective which must have made the unlucky 
critic wish himself back among his cider orchards. But he was 
really replying to the ghost of Burke. 

The conflict which Miss Osborn has traced and illustrated, 
with its approximations, recoils and not infrequent intersections, 
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is a special case of the secular antagonism between, as some might 
say, Custom and Logic ; others, Faith and Reason. What makes 
a man take his stand on one side or the other: from what primi- 
tive or childish sources this horror of Unsettlement draws its 
strength, I do not know. But that, I think, is the right name 
for it, and whenever it appears, it speaks with the same accent, 
Irridetur simplicium fides: eviscerantur arcana Det: quaestiones de 
altissimis rebus tewerarie ventilantur: insultatur patribus. That 
is St. Bernard on Abelard. It might equally well be Burke on 
Dr. Priestley. G. M. Youna. 


Prophets of Freedom 


The Pattern of Freedom. Chosen by Bruce L. Richmond. (Faber, 
7s. 6d.) 
AN anthology cannot be reviewed. What underlies it is the 


compiler’s method and the compiler’s taste, and neither the one 
nor the other can be illustrated by random quotation of the pas- 
sages he has chosen to include. What may reasonably be asked 
is whether the collection makes a consistent whole and reveals 
some definite principle as its basis, and whether the choice of 
extracts is sufficiently catholic and original to give the volume 
an individuality of its own ; with saccharine compilations of the 
best Tennyson and the best Wordsworth and the best Browning 
the world has been nauseated long since. Tried by any of these 
tests Sir Bruce Richmond must be held to have achieved high 
success. He has ranged over every age and over almost every 
country, from the Greek dramatists to writers of the letters to 
The Times. He has drawn on great speeches and great sermons, 
great poems and great writers, including more prose than verse 
and making his excerpts long enough to avoid scrappiness and 
short enough to avoid boredom. And, as the title indicates, the 
book is a pattern. Its compilation was directed by a clear idea of 
its purpose and character—the revelation of the meaning of free- 
dom. The sections into which it is divided have their right 
relation to each other, and the extracts that fill each section are 
what and where they should be. 

From the volume as a whole one impression emerges irre- 
sistibly, of the universal relevance of the words with which 
English statesmen and English poets have inspired their country 
in times of crisis. One quotation must suffice, but that one can- 
not be renounced : 

“TI need not remind the House,” said William Pitt in 1804, 
“that we are come to a new era in the history _f nations: 
that we are called to struggle for the destiny, not of this 
country alone, but of the civilised world. We must remembe 
that it is not for ourselves alone that we submit to unexampled 
privations. We have for ourselves the great duty of self- 
preservation to perform: but the duty of the people of 
England now is of a nobler and higher order. We are in the 
first place to provide for our security against an enemy whose 
malignity to this country knows no bounds: but this is not to 
close the views or the efforts of our exertion in so sacred a 
cause. Amid the wreck and the misery of nations, it is our just 
exultation that we have continued superior to all that ambition 
or that despotism could effect: and our still higher exultation 
ought to be, that we provide not only for our own safety but 
hold out a prospect te nations now bending under the iron 
yoke of tyranny of what the exertions of a free people can 
effect, and that, at least in this corner of the world, the name 
of liberty is still revered, cherished, and sanctified.” 


For that alone we owe Sir Bruce Richmond much. His volume 
“speaks to our condition” admirably. H. W. 


French Background 


1870-1939. By D. W. 


The Development of Modern France: 
Brogan. (Hamish Hamilton. 21s.) 


THERE is a certain tragic appositeness in the appearance at the 
present juncture of this large-scale political history of France 
from the war of 1870 to the outbreak of the war of 1939. Carry- 
ing us through tt rapid débdcle of 1870 and 1871, through the 
difficult and sometimes scandalous political life of the eighties 
and ‘nineties, through the agonies of the war of 1914 and the 
intoxication of victory, through the troubled period of dis- 
illusionment and disarray “between two wars,” this is a work 
of immense learning. There is no important political event of 
these seventy kaleidoscopic years which escapes Professor 
Brogan’s massive survey, no French politician, major or minor, 
who is not fitted accurately into his place in these crowded 
pages. In so vast a collection of facts there must be a few slips, 
but I have spotted only one: a reference to Clemenceau as 
“just-under forty” (he was twenty-nine) at the time of the 
Commune. 

The creation and stabilisation of the Third Republic has always 
been something of a political marvel. “We are entering the 
Republic backwards,” commented Gambetta’s journal; and by 
dint of not seeing where they were going French politicians 
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Canada 
is pouring out 
everything 


without any reservation, placing all at the 
disposal of the Motherland in the terrific 
fight for freedom. 


No sacrifice Great Britain can 
make to Canada is too great 


We ask all Church-people to enable us to 
maintain and increase our grants-in-aid to the 
very needy Church in Western Canada. 


That Church loses the financial support of 
many members who have enlisted and are now 
serving in the Forces. 


Contribution ¢ addresse 


OLONIAL & 
ONTINENTAL 


HURCH SOCIETY 


9, Serjeants' Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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Cheques may be sent direct to Society’s account, 


C Barclays Bank, 54, Lombard Street, E.C.3 
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The Rt. Hon. 


Winston S. Churchill, 


C.H., M.P. 


? 


writes: 
“The Church Army is an 
institution which the Servicemen 
of to-day will regard with as 
much gratitude as the men who 
fought in the last War. | am 
sure that your appeal will be 
generously received by those 
who are anxious to lighten to the 
utmost the lot of our fighting men.” 


Gijts for Church Army Centres, Hostels, 
Mobile Canteens, " Quiet Room" Centres, 
etc.—which are urgently needed—will be 
welcomed by Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D, 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 
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Even in war-time 


FREYVA 
STARK 


fires the critics with 
immediate enthusiasm 


A WINTER 
IN ARABIA 


was published last Thursday 


and here are a few opinions 


SIR RONALD STORRS 





in a full-column review in the SPECTATOK 





“At least the equal of Lady Anne Blunt and of 


Gertrude Bell as a traveller, as a writer Miss Stark 
is superior to both. It is a delight and a reassur- 
ance that such a book, embodying such a s 
still be published in this black June of 1940.” 


BASIL DE SELINCOURT 
in the OBSERVER. 








“The charm of her book is an all-comprehensive 
radiance. To the inherent distinction both of the 
experience and of the record, Miss Stark adds a 
further appeal in a series of remarkable phot 
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Vv. S. PRITCHETT 
from a full-page review in the NEW STATESMAN 
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“Miss Stark’s narrative has a fascinatior 

able to that of a Jane Austen novel his journey 
dangerous and original, brings out tl 

traveller,” 


ROBERT LYND 
in the NEWS CHRONICLE. 
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“Miss Stark is one of the most 

writers of travel literature. She writes | 

and her bi s are an unfailing and entertair 
record of inset nature as it reveals itself in the 
remote corners of the earth.” 

RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 
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managed to create something fairly durable if not very dignified. 
It was something utterly different from what anyone could have 
predicted who looked at the reactionary National Assembly of 
1871. Among other things the young Republic was lucky both 
in the number and the quality of its pretenders. The Legitimist 
Comte de Chambord could be relied on to damn any cause 
with which he was associated. The grandson of Louis-Philippe 
was a rather less unamiable cypher. The son of Napoleon III, 
the most “marketable” (as Professor Brogan puts it) of the 
pretenders, was opportunely killed by the Zulus, leaving as his 
“heir” a cousin who was both faintly disreputable and a declared 
Republican. The Third Republic succeeded by default. It had 
many solid achievements to its credit, but one outstanding draw- 
back: it never looked efficient. 

It emerged triumphant, after some bad jolts, from the Great 
War. “ With our national character so impressionable, so ardent 
in exploiting a first success, so easily discouraged at the first 
defeat, we ought to devote ourselves to winning the first success.” 
So wrote a French general after 1871, and other French generals 
may soon be writing the same thing again. In the war of 1914-18 
France did develop an immense and almost unexpected staying 
power ; and time and British resources enabled her to make good 
her numerical and technical inferiority and strategic blunders. 
The effort left behind it a natural sense of exhaustion which, in 
the hour of victory, men were slow to recognise. Professor 
Brogan is unquestionably right in holding that lassitude was the 
real reason for the ending of the Ruhr policy. “ Troops called 
up resented having to serve in what was nominally peace-time, 
and French politicians were made permanently reluctant to use 


that military supremacy which they had gained at Versailles. 
Germany was still open to French invasion, but the will to 
invade was dead.” The same factors were at work again in 
1936 and in 1938. 

This book is so excellent and gives such full measure that it 
is perhaps unfair to criticise it for not being different. But its 
title, and Professor Brogan’s previous remarkable work on 
The American Pclitical System, had led me .to expect less 


“straight” history and more analysis ; and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I must confess to some slight disappointment in conse- 


quence. The author apologises in his preface for the omission 
of the French contribution to art. science and literature. This 
must pass. But what we miss more seriously is some analysis 


of the social and economic structure of France, of the roles of 
agriculture, industry and finance, of the problems of depopulation 
and immigration; for these things are the very stuff out of 
which the historical tapestry must be woven. Events are narrated 
and tendencies registered. But there is not much attempt here 
to satisfy the curiosity of the irritating child who always asks, 
Why? Take this comment on the French Socialist movement: 
“Tt was as natural for Frenchmen to be ‘ anti-authoritarian’ as 
for Germans to see in party discipline and in the liberating 
authority of the State the way to the new world.” The 
phenomenon is explicable in terms of French economic history 
French political thought and tradition. But to call it 
The 
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“ natural ” 


is to provoke curiosity without appeasing it. 
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last chapter casually mentions, d propos of the Stavisky scandal, 
the weakness of the executive as apparently inherent in the 
French parliamentary system. This had been a capital problem 
throughout the history of the Third Republic; but I have not 
found in the whole book any discussion of it. These are two 
cases out of many in which I would gladly have sacrificed some 
pages of narration for a little delving beneath the surface of 
events. Has not Professor Brogan assumed rather too readily 
that his readers will be either not intelligent enough to want 
more than the facts or else intelligent enough to do their own 


thinking about them? E. H. Carr. 
Fiction 

The Pool of Vishnu. By L. H. Myers. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 

Fame Is the Spur. By Howard Spring. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 

Hester Roon. By Norah Lofts. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) 


AT a moment when brutality, cynicism and corruption bestride 
the world more arrogantly than ever in human history, it is 
well, and refreshing, to find time to read in those authors who 
have occupied themselves with the ideal of human goodness, who 
have examined or exalted the responsibilities of the spirit in 
man. Such writers as Marcus Aurelius, Thomas 4 Kempis, Saint 
Teresa are very well worth turning to in present dismay, not 
merely because of the sweet escape and the high, if sad, re- 
minders that they offer, but—surprisingly enough—because of 
the suggestion which arises to us from their pages that even 
the record-breaking evils which we stare at now in bitter shame 
would not have taken them aback, or daunted them, For wisdom 
is imaginative alike in its sceptical as in its idealistic powers, 
the one being the dynamic of the other; and it is certain that 
no conceivable news of human wickedness could knock a feather 
out of Castile’s indomitable saint. Such a conviction comforts 
at each renewal. When high goodness is seen to have taken 
the full measure of human nature and still not to flinch, the 
sinner in the street incl nes to resort a littl to hope and 
courage. 

Mr. L. H. Myers presents us fictionally with that kind of 
bridge to consolation. Through a character called The Guru in 
his new novel, The Pool of Vishnu, he invites us to a-spell of 
intercourse with indomitable and unblinkered goodness. But in 
passing, since we have mentioned Saint Teresa, let it be re- 
marked that by some fantastic decision of the author, The Guru, 
living in Akbar’s India, is allowed to make reference to “the 
flaming heart cf a Saint Theresa” at a date when the latter 
was probably riding her donkey about Spain, an obscure, shabby 
and contumacious nun, whose “ flaming heart” was nobody’s 
business but her own. However, let that pass ; Mr. Myers takes 
liberties, as he admits, with history. And !et me not be thought 
to carp frivolously, for I have read The Pool of Vishnu, if not 
with unflagging pleasure, certainly with respect and profit. 

It is a sequel to The Root and the Flower, which will be 
sufficient commendation for the many admirers of the latter ; 
but it can be read as an isolated work, for its events have only a 
formal value, and its characters are, if anything, over-explained 
in this volume _ [It is indeed like its predecessor, a book of 
complex design; a stylised and delicate pageant of princely 
society in sixteenth-century India imposed upon a realistic picture 
of popular misery and political corruption, troubled all over by 
the Indian’s peculiarly worried form of individualism, and bound 
together, established and justified by the high didacticism of a 
holy man, The Guru. Some will read it for this, some for that; 
many, indeed, may find the novel a satisfactory whole. I did not 
do so. I felt some monotony in the exquisiteness of the aristo- 
cratic life, and I was disappointed in the counterpoised portrait 
of Akbar ; I thought that many of the characters, notably Hari 
Khan, were elaborated to an extent which events did nothing 
to clarify ; and I thought that the retrogressive story of Mohan 
and Damayanti was wearisomely attenuated. But the book is 
beautiful, for one thing, in its imaginative, grave evocation of 
India itself, the physical scene; the light, the seasons, the sky, 
the brooding age and immensity. And chiefly the book is valu- 
able because the portrait of The Guru is the portrait of a really 
wise man, a real saint, to sit at whose feet is pleasure and profit. 

Eastern forms of thought sit uncomfortably, and, it has always 
seemed to me, unprofitably on the Western spirit ; trained to rely 
on the formal structure with which Christianity has underpinned 
mystical intimations, the ordinary, uninformed person comes to 
grief at the very edge of oriental ideality, being either too hastily 
attracted to its seeming amorphousness or equally hastily re- 
pelled by the fear of bogusness and sentimentality. And here, 
too, following the many debates of Hari Khan, Damayanti and 
young prince Jali with The Guru, the average European may be 
either too cheaply soothed or as cheaply repelied by facileness 
before the eternal; but whether these shallow reactions are 





entirely the readers’ fault, or somewhat to be blamed on Mr. 
Myers’ occasiona! clouds of wordiness, I am not sure. 
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on character and conduct; his salty moralisings are as good as 
bread, and although he is a convincingly sensitive and kind father 
contessor, he knows how to give crisp, uncomplicated comment. 
“One has to be very simple or very saintly to live in the present 
—and you are neither.” “Remember that if there is an élite, 
you and your kind do not belong to it—at least, not as far as 
you know.” That last counsel might have come straight from 
the lips of Saint Teresa. Indeed, The Guru, gud moralist, is 
for West and East alike, and readers who follow him through this 
book will become so trustful of his witty gentleness that they 
will be particularly comforted in these days to hear him say that 
“Spirit is the world’s master. You know that you are not the 
slave of mechanical fate. .”’ or “ But just as no one is pure 
person, sO no one is pure type. The person always survives— 
leading a hidden, subterranean life—which can be revived.” 

In Fame Is the Spur Mr. Howard Spring has written a huge 
novel in a hard-tried convention. It is the story of three boys 
born in a Manchester slum in the eighteen-eighties, and of their 
separate but more or less interplaited developments, one to 
become a vulgar and happy millionaire, another as a plodding, 
honest trades union official, and the third, the central figure, as 
a Labour agitator, one of the founders of the Labour Party, later 
to be, as Cabinet Minister and Privy Councillor, its destroyer, 
and to sweep on to well-earned repose in the House of Lords. 
The pattern of all this, with its incidentals of marriage, birth 
and death, and its manipulation of matters of public interest— 
these varied from conversations with Engels in a Manchester 
bookshop to a Labour peer’s unremarkable reflections at the 
Coronation of George VI—is firmly handled, and I thought that 
the sketch of the suffrage movement was particularly vivid and 
generous. Also, I liked the character of Ann, the hero’s wife, 
and was a little surprised that the wrapper described her death, 
coughing her lungs up, as “ idyllic.” 

Hester Roon is another big slice of life—this time of eighteenth- 
century life, in an East Anglian inn, a London slum and a West 
Indian island. The eponymous heroine is, I need hardly say, 
illegitimate, and also something of a prodigy in looks and in- 
telligence, but although her adventures are many and various, 
and although Miss Lofts writes attractively and sometimes, in 
description, is unusually felicitous, she does not succeed in 
giving distinction to this long book. : She does, however, con- 
trive a happy ending. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


John Gay. By William Henry Irving. (Duke University Press. $3.50.) 
Ir is doubtful whether Gay is a figure important enough, or even 
substantial enough, to be the subject of a massive reconstruction. 
He was a friendly, timid, ingenious man, with a sophisticated 
interest in the lives of the common people, and a more immediate 
personal interest in courtiers, wits and literature. Yet his con- 
tribution to the gaiety of mankind is immense, for he invented 
the comic opera; “a mew species of composition, though it be 
not of the highest kind.” Upon this invention, rather than upon 
his poetry, the fame of Gay is established. We cannot agree 
with Professor Irving when he says that “ Ambition . might 
have made him the equal of Pope, at least in the estimate of his 
own generation.” Genius and ingenuity are two very different 
things, and although Gay was ingenious and entertaining in a 
high degree, he cannot be compared, even in the best of his 
performances, with Pope. He takes his place elegantly among 
the lesser figures of the Augustan scene, and it is mainly through 
his association with greater figures and with literary history that 
his own life acquires a somewhat indirect interest. Professor 
Irving’s book is the work of a scholar, and it has a definite 
value as a contribution to the history of eighteenth-century letters, 
though a student would have been grateful for a list of Gay’s 
publications and a general bibliography. It is written with 
competence, though sometimes in a consciously elaborate style. 





The Banks for the People. By John Strachey. (Gollancz. ts. 6d.) 
Mr. STRACHEY has been unlucky ; this lively little manifesto is 
Sitzkrieg, not Blitzkrieg, literature ; and events both at home 
and abroad over the last few weeks have put it sadly out of date. 
His programme for control of the banking system looks very 
small beer beside the measures of siege economics which have 
become law since then ; his velnemence against a prolonged war 
of attrition has an antediluvian flavour; and his diatribes 
against “the Government” follow quaintly on the Labour party 
and T.U.C. votes in support of that Government’s successor. It 
may be—it very likely is—his opinion that the entire Labour 
movement is being led in chains up the garden path ; but his 
readers will probably need, on this point, much convincing which 
he naturally does not give them here. The Banks for the People 
is good standard Strachey, familiar to all readers of Programme 
for Progress and its predecessors. It puts forward, with punch, 
vim, and plentiful abuse of opponents, a condensed programme 


of six acts; to nationalise banking, prevent the flight of capital, 


soak the rich, set up a National Housing Corporation, provide 
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adequate pensions, and initiate State family allowances. (The 
fate of Europe, meanwhile, is apparently to be settled by Russia; 
at least, that is the only inference tentatively to be drawn from 
the impassioned negatives which are all Mr. Strachey allows 
us.) Mr. Strachey believes overwhelming popular support can 
be mustered behind his proposals. Perhaps it can ; but just now 
his potential supporters have other fish to fry. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

EveN in these critical days markets have not lost their capacity 
for quick recovery. Not only has it been possible to stop the 
rot in equities which threatened the stability of the whole invest- 
ment front last week, but there has been enough buying to 
enable prices to regain quite a lot of lost ground. Just what 
brought about this welcome change it is hard to say—certainly no 
really constructive good news from the war front—but markets 
have somehow succeeded in throwing off their gloom and sum- 
moning up a little hope. Prices, as I emphasised last week, were 
beginning to look absurdly low except on the most dismal esti- 
mates of air raid or invasion damage and yields—on really good 
equities—ranging between 6 and ro per cent. have at last attracted 
investors with liquid funds and a bit of pluck. 

Just as prices were hammered down by a very small volume of 
selling, so they have been levered up in many instances quite 
disproportionately to the buying. Markets are thin, and with 
sentiment itself veering rapidly between gloom and hope, we 
must obviously be prepared for fluctuations. My advice to 
investors is to hold on, and to those who have a little surplus 
cash to put it into action, first, by subscribing to Government 
loans, and, if honour has been satisfied in that direction, by 
affording a little support to the speculative groups. 

TREASURY PROBLEMS 

Against the background of current expenditure the Simon 
Budget already looks hopelessly inadequate. Since the beginning 
of June supply costs have been rising steeply. They are now 
running at a rate of about £60 millions a week, or £3,000 millions 
a year, so that total annual expenditure must be estimated at 
about £3,600 millions. In relation to this figure the £1,234 
millions from taxation on the existing basis, supplemented by the 
yield of the Purchase Tax and the extra sums derived from 
the raising of the Excess Profits Tax to 100 per cent.—perhaps 
about £1,400 millions in all—looks definitely unhealthy. The 
small saver, it is true, is playing up magnificently, and can now 
be relied on for about £500 millions a year. But if you add 
to that figure another £350 millions for undistributed company 
profits, &c., and say, £700 millions for various forms of drawing 
on capital there is still a gap of about £800 millions. 

How is it to be bridged? Unless inflation is to do it, we 
must abstract this huge amount from current consumption either 
by extra taxes or by compulsory loans, or a mixture of both. 
So far the Chancellor of the Exchequer has shown no awareness 
of the size or urgency of this problem. There is a gleam of 
hope, however, in the appointment of Lord Catto as financial 
adviser, and the setting up of a Consultative Council to give help 
on war-time financing questions. Lord Catto is a man of much 
practical wisdom, from whom we may expect good results. The 
sooner a supplementary Budget is drawn up and put into effect, 
the better it will be for the nation’s finances. 

SHELL PROFITS SLUMP 

Pending the issue of the full accounts, I reserved judgement on 
the Shell board’s decision to pass the final dividend. Now that 
the report is available, however, I feel that we do not know the 
whole story. Profits, which are derived from dividends paid 
by the operating subsidiaries, are shown to have fallen from 
£6,680,373 to £2,527,766, a figure even lower than that reached 
at the bottom of the 1931 slump. On this basis, not much more 
than the § per cent., tax free, interim was earned on Shell 
ordinary stock, so that one could scarcely quarrel with the omis- 
sion of any final dividend. It is made clear, however, that the 
huge fall in profits was due to the policy adopted by the operat- 
ing companies. These, it seems, have not paid “any further 
dividend ” for 1939 owing to the uncertain outlook and the wide- 
spread destruction of property. Again, apart from the normal 
full allowance for depreciation throughout the group, the sub- 
sidiaries have also provided in their accounts for “losses caused 
by the war.” 

Obviously, policy considerations have played a very big part 
in the computation of profits, and therefore in th: dividend deci- 
sion. With its widespread Continental interests the Shell group 
has doubtless been badly hit, and it still remains vulnerable, both 
in relation to its assets and its earning power. Against this fact 
must be set the group’s large reserves and liquid finances built 
up over a long period of years to meet special contingencies, and 
the clear need in these times for big companies to avoid panicky 
decisions. Perhaps Lord Bearsted will life the veil a little farther 
at the annual meeting. 
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BANK OF CHOSEN 


(ine. in 1909 hy Speci ranese ernment.) 

Subscribed Capital : Yen 40,000,000. 

Paid - up Capital: en 25,000,0GCO. 
Head Office: Keijo(Seoul), Chosen (Korea). Foreign Exchange Dept.: Tokyo, Japan. 


BRANCHES: 
Japan Proper: Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka. Osaka-Nishiku, Kobe, 


Shimonoseki. 
Chosen: Fusan, Taiku, Mokpa, Reisui, Kunsan, Jinsen 
(Chemulpo), Heijo (Pyeugyang), Chinnampo, 
Shingishu, Gensan (Wonsan), Seishin (Chungjin), 


Rashin, Yuki, Kanko. 

Kwantung : Dairen, Ryojun. 

China: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, Tientsin-Asahigai, Tientsin- 
Kagai, Peking, Chinan, Shihchiachuang, Taiyuan, 
Hsuchow. 

U.S.A.: New York. 

LONDON REPRESENTATIVE; 
St. Clement’ ~ _House, pes Clements Lane, €E.C.4. 
gn—‘*Chosengink, London.’ Telephone: Mansion House 3617 


Telegrams: Forei 
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The Commander 
commandeers it. 






Whatever happens the Com- 
mander is determined to safe- 
guard his soothing, cooling, 
morning shave with Vinolia. 
The blockade may be tight- 
ened and minefields extended 
but a regular supply of VINOLIA must always be 
maintained. The smoothness of the Commander’s 
chin proves once again that Vinolia rules the shaves. 


Vi ad © ] LIA For Shaving 


STICKS 1/-, 9dye 6d. REFILLS 10d, 7/d. CREAM 1/6, I/-. ECONOMY CAKE 3d. 
a. In Bakelite Drainer Case. Prices apply in U.K. only. 
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OF AUSTRALASIA 


(in rated by Royal (¢ rter, 1835.) 
THRE. ADNEEDE E STREET, LONDON, Ww. — 
17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 


THE BANK 


West End Office: 








Paid up Capital £4 0 0 0 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve . eos iit ion ove £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .... £4,500,000 
he Bank, which has numerous Branches throughou Australia and Ne 
nd, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of (¢ iit nd drafts, ) 
ilar Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
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| VICTORY 





MUST 


have to be spent yearly to keep our doors always open 


to unfortunate sufferers. Will you please help us in this 


gift, however small, 


humane task. 


dithcult times. 


74,000 died from 
Cancer last year. Their 
tragic end should 


resolve us all to make 
even greater efforts to 
combat and defeat the 
grave menace of this 
dis« ase. 

Here at The Royal 
Hospital our 
being 
extended to the utmost 
limits. The work of 
Treatment and 
Research, despite the 
War, continues unaba- 
ted. But the mounting 
costs threaten to impede 
our way to _ success. 
Thousands of pounds 


Cancer 
resources” are 


will be doubly welcome in these 


Che Royal 


( FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD - - - 


The margin 
between Governmental 
demands for K.L.G. plugs and 
our maximum output is small: 
delays in fulfilling private orders 
are sometimes unavoidable, 
when they occur—we beg 


your indulgence. 


Cancer “Hospital 


- LONDON, S.W.3 
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tr. A game of support for bacon 


1940 


ACROSS 


5. The result of bad art or bad 
economy (9) 





[A prize f a Book Token for one guinea wt'l be given to the sender of the first < +. Checdar isn't We'sh unless it’s 
correct solunon of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened Envelopes should he i this (7) 
marked Crossword Puzzle,” and should he recewed not later than first post on 6. Work with credit for harvest A ~ . } 
Wednesday. No envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions \ 8. Not an account for cement 
hould n the for ear + ” t er wll be Ihished uw ( '(8 q 
shor u the form app aring be The name of the win A he pul h iin 9. Patriot without the Irish 2 words) (8, 4) 
" ?P mtamming roms must bear a 2\d. stamp, Se ENECY lement ‘ 11. It’s topping (6) 
om delmery Solutions from the U S.A. cannot be etemer \4 ! ‘am 
: nena » work (13 
10. He should be a n of good 2 An expert in figure - rk (12), 
am 3 sccount (0 17. They and I will make (9) 
a fs ‘ ) y! > ! } 
| 3. Net quite whet corchetes safiniee in = uity! xx Shakes. 
means by having made a cut . 6) . we. > 
for three (9) Pfs {9 ’ 
on a oa 
14. Blame her if you like (5) « E i cg i \ 
~ oe Molten her 
15. They come in to estimates for 22. FCuOW leased \ 
repairs (4) 23. The fabulous monster seems 
16. This horse is not necessarily to be braked (6) 
irritable (10) 26. Twenty hundredweight but 
‘ : 
19. Scene of an English earth- not quite all (5 
quake? (10 SOLUTION TO 
21. Science with a sailor is not CROSSWORD No. 69 
popular with strikers (4) 
24. Hosts of darkness (5) 
25. A big drop (9) 
27. Purpose (9) 
28. Browning's hair at Pornic (4) 
29. He had a watertight monopoly 
4 
30. A Northumberland dog (10) 
— — — DOWN 
4 <6 
; 2. A crop on the ice, perhaps 
(7). 
: A handy man, one might 
28 think (6) 
a 4. A composition (5). 














Cottage, Fetcham, 








SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 69 is N. E. F. 


Corbett, Orchard 


Surrey 
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5 ppt rO CREDITORS AND 

: OTHERS Wh v credit 

that you could get af ~ cigar 

f the quality « King Six for 
7d 
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}' ATTIS KI LLS COCKROACHES Safe, Simple, 

>) sure, guarante world-tamed From chemists, 

ir 2B $ s S aker HOWARTHS, 

47 i Tins 1 6 2'6,4 6 post free, 

1)’ rECTIVES.—D rce ate Enauires, etc. 

M rate. Consulta fr Unrversat Detec- 

T ta 192 12H 2 St. W TEM. 8594 

] )ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID 

ASSOCIATION 

Hunde usnsetiy meeded * aintain invalid lady, 

f Small savings exhausted. PLEASE HELP 

u t r i 6 : st 4 ; ther desti- 
4 Str SettwyYn Fret C.S.I C.LE 
S Mrs. H. R. Brow r, C.B.E 

74 Brook ¢ en, 1 Ww 
| RY " i x 
iM . { 
M ic FARLANE (¢ 62 I ad, S.W 18 
" r gi 1, 
LA rok 8 afte p.m 








ELLERMAN 
BUCKNALL 


LINE 
£0 


SOUTH AFRICA 


CAPETOWN £53 
PORT ELIZABETH £56 
EAST LONDON £59 
DURBAN _ £6l 
LOURENCO MARQUES £64 


BEIRA £67 
FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey Tel.: Cobham 2851. 

SEES 2 Pear ee) 

















SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
S & H O O L S belonging to the 


SOCIETY OF PRIENDS (QUAKERS) 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(with numbers, age ranges, and non-Friend Fees) 
Boys’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 

worth School, nr. Pontefract 199 9-18: {r2 

separate Junior House for Youngest Boys 


Ack 


Ackworth 


Bootham School, York 144: 12-19: Lt65 
Leighton Park School, Reading 160: 12-19: £189 
Leighton Park Junior School 45 8-13: £130 
Gir_s’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 172 9-18: £120 
The Mount School, York 1i®: 12-19: LIS} 
Co-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Friends’ School, Gt. Ayton, Yorks 160 9-17 20 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden 208 : 10-18 9 
Fr'nds’ Saf. Wald Junior School 30 7410 499 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Soms’t 160: 10-18: {129 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb 110 7-17 £9! 
Co-EDUCATIONAL * MopeRN’ BoarRDING ScHOOI 
Sibford School, ar. Banbury,Oxon 15g: 10-17 i8t 
Apply direct to the School, or t 
The Secretary, Friends’ Education Council, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


Al PRAINING 
Road, Bedford 


Vice-Principal, Muss 


her: BEDFORD PHYSI¢ 
COLLEGI 37 Lansdown 
STANSFELD 


Principal, M£tss ; 


Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics Che course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &« Fees £165 per annum 
—For prospectus apply SECRETARY 


I'wo Scholarships of £50 and two of £25 will be 
awarded annually.—For particulars, apply, S@CreTARY 


UEEN ANNE'S SCHOOL, CAVERSHAM, 
) NR. READING 
Is carrying on in its own premises. Reception areca 
Boarders taken between ages 11 and 18. Adequate A 


Raid shelters. Girls received for the summer holidays 
Apply Headmistress 


iw TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 
Molton St., W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. §306-7-8. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


»EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERI 
Victoria Hotel 
Travel via Cockermouth 


and safe 
Felephone 2 


Peaceful 
Swiss balconies) 





\ CA EMY <¢ JEMA 
J Oo ‘ QR . an : 
NOUS LES | ES” (A EDUCATIONAL }EFRESH YOURSELF in English country. 
> Jus Pia \ 
— -# a) ” P R OYAI H oO! I oO Ww \ Y COLLEGE Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
MM | I NGI r ‘ ion and HOTELS managed by the 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ae The G $ invite applications for the following ASSOCIATION, LTD 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ARMS resident p for October P. R. H. A., Lrpo., Str. Georct House, 193 Regent 
HUNSTANTON.--LI RANGI RMS & GOLF ASSISTANT LECT RER It v CLASSICS Street, W.1 
LINKS . ‘ The post ts resident, and open to women only Full 
KESWICK.--KESWIC particulars may btained from the ParncipaL Royal | \ TARWICK CLUB,LTD.,21St.George’sSq.,S.W.1. 
MANCHESTER BOWDON HYDRO Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey Letters | Room and breaktast §s.; one night only ss. 6d 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye ROYAL f application, testimenials, et must be received on or | or 30s. weekly, with dimner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND before 20th July . 2 ans. weckly.— Vict. 72890 
I ' er the New Y (ot I ; , P ted reat Britain by Sr. Curmenrs Press, Lvo., Portugal 
Kir way Wf " , shed by is vr l ‘ aft N y tr Street, London, W.C.1 Iricday July 5, 1940 
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